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Chemistry as an Aid in Building. 


HEN the = dark 
halo of mystery 
which surrounded 
the’ medizeval 
alchemists gradu- 
ally dissolved 
under the influ- 
ence of the flicker- 
ing rays of a new 
light, and the 

weird and secret operations which our 
fathers performed in their vain search for 
‘the philosopher's stone and the elixir of life 
‘became superseded by less fantastic but 
more useful experiments to discover, by 
open and systematic research, the nature 
and properties of the most familiar forms of 
matter, then was laid the true foundation of 
that chemical’science to which the present 
generation is so greatly indebted. 

Since the expanding force of our teeming 
‘centres of civilisation is irresistible, and 
Nature’s scenic beauty is being thrust ever 
farther and farther from our homes, architec- 
ture in its highest form must daily become 
‘of greater national importance as the most 
‘powerful reactive agent against the depressing 
and demoralising influence of “ speculative- 
builder” architecture ; a type of architecture 
which, in spite of its dreary monotony, is, 
unfortunately, extensively adopted in our 
‘great metropolis. 

; That base surroundings tend to create 

aghoble minds is a generally admitted fact, 

and it is evident, therefore, that the general 
beauty or repulsiveness of a town is a matter 
of vital importance to its whole community. 

In most British towns, the architectural 

‘standard of business and municipal premises 

has risen during the last quarter of a century 

‘a very encouraging manner, but these 

Same towns still harbour their- poorest 

‘denizens in quarters which, in their appalling 

Sordidness, are apt to quench the final sparks 

of human nobleness, whilst they nurture the 

more fortunate thousands in streets of build- 
ings remarkable only for lack of originality 
in design. 

A noble edifice is one of the most valuable 


legacies that man can leave to future 
tions, 
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genera- 
is, yet the grandest product of the 
designer’s hand and brain may be rendered 
of but passing value through inattention to 





those Practical details of construction with 


attention been given to the chemical effect of 
the atmosphere of London upon the stone 
actually employed in building the Houses of 
Parliament, it is probable that only the most 
durable stone from the quarry would have 
been used; the strenuous efforts of expert 
men of science to devise or select a satisfac- 
tory process for preserving the imposing pile 
from premature decay would have been un- 
necessary, and the valuable Report of the 
Royal Commissioners on the selection of 
stone would have produced a more satisfac- 
tory result. 

The “ weathering” of stones is, however, 
but one of a great number of subjects con- 
nected with building with which chemistry is 
intimately associated. ‘ Dry rot” and “wet 
rot” in timber, the corrosion of metals, the 
“setting” of cements, the drying of oil paints 
and varnishes, the discolouration of certain 
pigments, and the effects of air and water 
upon quicklime are all, more or less, the 
results of chemical reaction. Combustion, 
moreover, is essentially a chemical process, 
yet it is the main factor to be considered in 
designing heating and ventilating arrange- 
ments. 

Artificial building materials, particularly 
those of a fireproof character, are becoming 
every year more extensively employed ; the 
production of many of these is dependent 
upon comparatively recent chemical dis- 
coveries, and many owe their commercial 
success to a large extent to the extraordinary 
reduction in the price of chemical products 
which has taken place during the last twenty 
years. Fireproof coverings for walls and 
ceilings, and timber made fireproof by 
chemical treatment, are rapidly increasing in 
popular favour, while artificial stone has 
long been a valuable article of commerce. 
It is too early yet to attempt to ascribe their 
true permanent value to many of these 
materials, but the increasing’ rate of their 
production is an indication that chemical 
science is likely to be applied more ex- 
tensively in the future for the manufacture 
of building materials than fit has been 
in past years; and, as man’s scientific know- 
ledge becomes more advanced, it is possible 
that very radical changes may be made in the 
size, shape, and composition of the materials 
employed in the erection of buildings. 
Already we have witnessed the common 
adoption of iron for girders and other pur- 








surpassed as building materials for per- 
manent structures, there is a growing 
tendency in the construction of business 
premises and dwellings to sacrifice durability 
for lessened cost and increased speed of 
erection ; and the diminishing power or will 
of the average builder’s operative to perform 
satisfactory work is likely to result in an in- 
creased use of those artificial products which 
can rapidly be applied by the square yard 
by any unskilled lad. 

One cannot but feel some regret that the 
world now moves so fast that the business 
premises of the father are incapable of being 
adapted to the requirements of the son; with 
the result that many strong and interesting 
buildings are rased to the ground to make 
way for others more suited to the business 
necessities of the age. Some three months 
ago it was announced in the Builder that the 
old Post Office—that massive building on 
the east side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand—is to 
be pulled down to make way for a new 
building better suited for the present 
business of the Post Office. Yet this 
Classic edifice was built as recently as 
1825-1829. If, however, we accept the 
inevitable, and recognise that the cities 
of the future will be largely composed 
of buildings of more soul-inspiring design 
and more imposing dimensions, but of less 
massive and durable construction than were 
the cities of the past, it becomes evident that 
materials made by the aid of chemistry 
and the kindred sciences will be in great 
demand during the next century. But while 
we foresee a general advance in the archi- 
tectural standard of the average erection of 
the future, a question which must remain 
unanswered is : Will the noblest erections of 
the future advance beyond the best of those 
which have come down to us from the past ? 

In conclusion, mention must be made of 
one other subject with which chemistry is 
concerned, and which has not hitherto 
received sufficient attention from builders in 
general, viz., the adulteration of building 
materials. If samples were collected and 
examined of all the building materials or 
sale in London at the present time, some 
surprising results would be obtained. Linseed 
oil is largely adulterated with mineral and 
resin oils, fish oil, and cotton-seed oil. White 
lead frequently consists mainly of barium 
sulphate or of chalk, but sulphate of lime 
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and sulphate of lead also enter occasionally 
into its composition, while a certain amount 
of clay has also been disposed of under this 
appellation. 

Vast quantities of barium sulphate are 
also sold in the form of paint, but mostly 
under fancy names at fancy prices. Coloured 
pigments are notoriously the subject of gross 
adulteration, and “turps” and methylated 
spirit are not always above suspicion. A 
sample of cement or mortar taken from the 
works and subjected to analysis will oft 
result in strange revelations, while analyses 
of metal fittings are not always unin- 
teresting. 

But enough has been written to demon- 
strate that a knowledge of chemistry may be 
of considerable practical value to the builder 
and practising architect, and that the 
influence of chemical science upon building 
will probably increase appreciably in the mm- 
mediate future. Chemistry must, of course, 
always hold a secondary place in the studies 
of the architectural student; but an ele- 
mentary knowledge of its laws, and a little 
practical acquaintance with the common ele- 
ments and their compounds, is undoubtedly 
desirable ; and contractors would often be 
obliged to build with better-class materials 
if architects more frequently seized samples 
for chemical analysis. 
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SOME AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL 
_ DESIGNS. 
MHE illustrated catalogue of the 
last exhibition of the T-Square 
Club, held at Philadelphia early 
in the present year, forms a docu- 
ment of some interest as illustrative of the 
present tendencies of architectural design 
in the United States. In noticing a cata- 
logue of a former year’s exhibition we 
remarked on the very French style of a 
large proportion of the designs illustrated, 
even to the method of get-up of the 
drawings; and the secretary, in sending 
us the present catalogue, is good enough to 
say that the managers of the exhibition 
have taken account of our remarks and have 
endeavoured to render the present collection 
of illustrations more representative of 
modern American architecture. In fact, 
we observe that the catalogue is prefaced 
by an interesting correspondence on the 
subject, ‘An Unaffected School of Modern 
Architecture in America—Will it Come ?” 
apparently the result of a circular letter 
inviting opinions. Among the corres- 
pondents are Mr. L. H. Sullivan and Mr. 
Burnham (of Chicago), Mr. Carrére, Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, and Mr. Russell Sturgis (of 
New York), Professor Ware, of Columbia 
University; and others. The latter writer is 
frankly pessimistic, and considers that “ our 
entire architectural development, since the 
beginning of the century, has been 
wholly in the direction of artificiality 
and_ self-consciousness,” and that all that 
architects can do in the present day is 
to recognise the fact of their self-conscious 
attitude, and endeavour to express the 
requirements of each problem through that 
particular architectural style of the past 
which fits them most accurately. Whether 
Professor Ware's “our” refers to America 
only, or to the human race at large, is not 
quite clear. Other correspondents think 
better of the position. Mr. Burnham is of 
opinion that there is at present a manifest 











struggle going on between two camps, the 
archeological and the national, and that 
“no one who appreciates American character 
at its true worth” can doubt for a moment 
which will win the day. Mr. Sturgis thinks 
that ‘the development of a national style is 
a thing to look back upon, not tc look 
forward to”— in other words, he means to say, 
we suppose, zascitur, non fit; but he 
thinks it an encouraging feature _ that 
so much thoughtful and careful study 
is given to architectural work at pre- 
sent, and that “composition is being 
recognised as paramount to detail.” Mr. 
Carrére, on the other hand, in a long and 
admirably written letter, suggests that too 
much importance is at present attached to 
fashions in decorative detail; “it is some- 
what as if the men interested in literature 
should advocate a reformed spelling, or a 
new vocabulary.. But what makes a good 
literary style is the use made of the 
words ;—not the form of the parts of speech, 
but the structure of the sentences, the 
balance of the paragraphs, and the whole 
movement of the composition.” Architecture, 
he thinks, must work itself out at the hands 
of active practitioners, not of theorists; 
“and whatever the architectural language of 
the future may be, we may be sure that it 
will not be a ‘ Volapiik.’” 

This and others of the letters are very 
interesting, and nearly all of them contain 
some excellent observations. We may 
observe, however, that our own criticism 
as to the present attitude of American archi- 
tects did not quite extend to the large 
question of the development of a modern 
architecture not bound by precedent. Our 
point was this: that, admitting that modern 
architecture is at present almost entirely 
based on past styles, there are different 
ways of treating these, and that there 
may be a national element in the treat- 
ment of architectural design, even when 
based on precedent. English and French 
architecture are both alike dependent 
at present on past styles, but a collection of 
English architectural designs is quite 
different in feeling, and even in manner of 
drawing, from a collection of French ones. 
But in the case of American architectural 
design there seems to be an absolute effort, 
among the younger men especially, to 
imitate the French manner of treatment so 
closely that one cannot, in fact, distinguish an 
American drawing from a French one; they 
seem both to have come out of the same 
mill, The imitation is even carried into 
adopting the bad habits of French draughts- 
men, such as the inconvenient practice of 
merely writing on a drawing that it is toa 
scale of +3,,instead of drawing out a Ioft.- 
to-an-inch scale on it ; by which means the 
admirable geometrical drawings published, 
for instance, in the Boston Architectural 
Review, are deprived of half their value 
through the absence of a definite scale, 
merely because French drawings are so. If 
the American architects would leave the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts for Frenchmen, and 
study and develop classic materials their 
own way, they would achieve a certain 
national character in their treatment of the 
same materials, instead of their designs 
looking merely like French architecture trans- 
ported across the Atlantic. 

There is still a great deal of this Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts element in the illustrations of the 
T-Square Club catalogue. “Treatment of a 











Focal Point in a congested quarter,” by 
Mr. Albert Kelsey, is dated “ Paris,” and js 
apparently the work of an American student 
in process of being Gallicised. « AjTermi- 
nal Railway Station,” by Mr, A. E. Williams 
(University of Pennsylvania), is not ap- 
parently “made in Paris,” but looks 
exactly as if it were, showing that 
the Parisian method has been carefully 
and conscientiously imitated in the Phila- 
delphia school. So with “ Competitive Design 
for New York Public Library,” by Mr. J. H. 
Freedlander ; ‘Design for a Ball Room,” by 
Mr. Frank Eurish (Cornell University); design 
for the same by Mr. A. T. Farrell (Cornell) ; 
“Competitive Design for Bronx Park 
Botanical Building,” by Mr. Ernest Flagg; 
and en page 62 we have two designs for 
the central feature of a railway station 
fagade, one bearing the names _ of 
MM. Marcel & Blanc, of Paris, the other 
that of Mr. Donn Barber, of New 
York; yet so similar in design and even in 
method of execution that they almost seem 
to be drawn by the same hand. And that is 
not the way to promote American nationa} 
characteristics in architectural design. 

On the other hand, the proportionate 
number of these French cookery designs is 
somewhat less than it has been in some 
similar collections of American architectura) 
designs, and there are a good many examples 
of work showing vigour and freedom, and a 
desire to escape from mere precedent. In 
Mr. Wilson Eyre’s slight coloured sketch of 
“First Section of the Free Museum of Science 
and Art” the attempt is made by avoidance 
of conventional detail, and a mere effective 
grouping of buildings in which a large 
circular block forms the principal feature; 
this is somewhat bald, but there is a 
wholesome simplicity about it. The design 
for the Saturday Club House, by Mr. D, K. 
Boyd (Philadelphia), is an ingenious attempt 
to combine a classic quasi-temple archi- 
tecture with windows and gables freely 
introduced. The Wainwright Tomb in Belle 
Fontaine Cemetery, St. Louis, by Mr. L. H. 
Sullivan, a square mass with a plain dome 
over it, and with highly-wrought detail in its 
wrought-iron and bronze doors (we take it 
that the outer guard-doors are wrought-iron 
and the inner ones bronze), is a piece of 
really original design of great merit. The 
“Milwaukee Publishing Library,” by Messrs. 
Ferry & Clas (Milwaukee) is, with the 
exception of the cupola, a piece of old 
standard Classic which looks more English 
than either French or American. The 
elevation of the Pawtucket Free Public 
Library, by Messrs. Cram, Wentworth, & 
Furguson (Boston), though there is not ap 
original detail in it, is an original design, 
and a very pleasing and refined specimer of 
neo-Greek. 

There are a good many more or less free 
and picturesque sketches for small country 
houses; Mr. Wilson Eyre is evidently the 
chartered libertine of the collection in this 
sense, ard his designs are rather consciously 
original and defiant of precedent ; but he is 
obviously a man of parts, and his sketches 
for domestic stained glass are also good. 
The elevation of the Lutheran Publica 
tion House, by Messrs. Miles Day and 
G. C. Baum, may be commended as a solid 
street front with a good deal of character ; 
and there are some useful sheets of geome- 
tric drawings with detail sections scored 
over them, such as the “ Houses at Tioga, 
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puts the case in a moderate and sensible 
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— 
by Mr. Seeler ; ‘“‘New Blind Museum,” by 
Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, &c. The 
interior detail drawing of an Ingle Nook, by 
‘Messrs. Kennedy, Hays, & Kelsey, of irregular 
stonework with thick joints, and the direc- 
tion, “masonry to be built up stone for stone 
from this drawing,” is a piece of affectation 
of the constructed picturesque—an acted 
rusticity which defeats its own end. 

The catalogue is, however, full of interest- 
ing matter, as a kind of brief epitome of 
some of the features and tendencies of con- 
‘temporary American architecture. 
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NOTES. 

Amonc the violent and exag- 
The Decoration serated letters which have 
of St. Paul’s. : % 

appeared recently in the daily 
papers, attacking Sir W. Richmond and his 
decorations at St. Paul’s as if he were a 
person with no feelings and no position as 
an artist—some of them apparently written 
mainly with the object of advertising the 
writers—we are glad to single out that of 
Lord Windsor in Thursday’s 77#es, which 








manner. Lord Windsor simply asks for 
a pause in the work before going further, 
a consideration as to whether it is 
worth the price we are paying for it; 
and suggests that “the artist of to-day 
is wholly out of sympathy with the archi- 
‘tect of the seventeenth century.” If 
that is meant as a general statement 
we do not know that it is entirely true, 
for there is at present a good deal of 
sympathy among decorative artists with the 
architecture of the seventeenth century ; if it 
is meant that the particular artist employed 
in this case is not in sympathy with Wren, 
we imagine it is true. Sir W. Richmond is, 
we think, making some serious mistakes in 
his recent work at St. Paul’s, and we should 
like to see such mistakes avoided in the 
future, and as far as possible undone where 
‘they have already been made. But we are 
not on that account going to join in treating 
an eminent artist as if he were an ignoramus 
or an apprentice. 





Any one who has gone along 
the line of the Great Central 
Railway from its terminus in 
Marylebone-road, through St. John’s Wood, 
West Hampstead, &c., cannot but have been 
struck by the absolute ugliness of everything 
that has been done in the form of bridges, 
blow-holes, walls, fences, &c. Weare struck 
by the contrast when we visit Germany, 
Austria, or even little Belgium, and find the 
care that has been taken everywhere to give 
the best appearance to engineering work. 
We may not admire Pomeranian brickwork 
as a style; we may not think majolica the 
best form of ornamentation ; and we may not 
like to see ironwork treated incolour. But 
Whatever the style may be, the new railway 
viaducts in Germany and Austria, whether 
they be in brickwork or iron, are becoming 
buildings of high constructional and artistic 
interest, showing what is intended in the con- 
struction in such a manner as to be agreeable 
to the eye. In Prussia station buildings will 
no doubt rank as the most typical architec- 
tural works of the last twenty years, pro- 
bably even more so than the public offices 
which have been erected in some academic 
form of Italian Renaissance. The railings 


Railway 
Architecture. 


the bridges will figure as representative of 
the arts and crafts of the same period, 
whilst the constructional ironwork will show 
that a good and light ‘engineering design 
may well embody that kind of beauty which 
is best expressed where the purpose of a 
construction is boldly shown. 
on thecontrary, everything that is associated 


which are dangerous, but it would, perhaps, 
be well to impress still more strongly on the 


but more dangerous 


In London, 





_ Iv is one of the peculiarities ot 
Fire Protection the Metropolis to boast of its 

infallibility the moment it 
hears of another city having been in distress. 
Instead of the New York Hotel fire having 
served as a warning to our hotel managers, 
they have hastened to impress upon the 
public, through interviews and otherwise, 
that the Windsor Hotel fire would be quite 
impossible with us. It is not our purpose 
to define which of our hotels are safe and 


London County Council that the average 
modern London hotel is not less dangerous, 
than the average 
modern hotel in New York, whilst the older 
buildings are no better. We have before 
observed that safety in hotels is primarily a 
question of plan, as far as life is concerned— 
a question of staircases, passages, lift-shafts, 
&c. This has already been recognised 
in several Continental cities, where the dis- 
tance from any one room to the nearest 
staircase must not exceed 60 ft., where 
every block of fifty rooms must be, divided 
by a party wall from the adjoining block, the 
corridors in each case being closed by sub- 
stantial doors. Lift-shafts have to be 
surrounded by 9-in. brickwork; and fire- 
resisting doors, which close automatically, 
have to be provided at each floor level. 
Fire alarms, either automatic or otherwise, 
fire extinguishing apparatus, &c., have also 
to be provided; but by no means the same 
importance is attached to these as to the 
question of plan just mentioned. Such 
minor details as handrails on both sides of 
the staircases also call for consideration ; 
and in one city it is considered necessary 
that every room, no matter where located, 
should have easy access to at least two 
staircases, one of which, however, may be a 
mere pass or service staircase. As far as 
construction is concerned, the fire resistance 
of the corridors and staircases is the point 
to which greatest importance is “attached, 
whilst all staircases are often required to 
have windows to the open in order to 
facilitate ventilation. 





In the Thermostat for March 
there is a description of the 
Pearson Fire Alarm System. 
In this system thermostats are fitted in all 
the rooms of a building, and whenever the 
temperature of any room rises above 
120 deg. Fahrenheit a bell rings in the 
watchman’s office and a Morse “tape 
machine” prints the number of the room in 
which the fire has started. The thermostats 
are usually fixed high up on the walls 
near a ventilator or window, so that the 
heated air may raise the temperature of 
thethermostats as early as possible on the 
outbreak of fire. Mr. Pearson seems to have 
been very successful in his arrangements for 


Pearson’s Fire 
Alarm System. 





of a railway viaduct and the Jamp posts on 


the prevention of the oxidisation of the 


mercury, so that there is no reason why his 
instrument should deteriorate with age 
The simple and effective method of testing 
the apparatus is also worthy of praise. 
system can be usefully extended to whole 
districts. 
Cripplegate many of the warehouses are 
connected with a 


The 


We understand that round 


station opposite the 


with railway construction only speaks of|Fire Brigade Station. In the event 
that low standard of taste which pervades|of fire breaking out in any of the 
our utilitarian works. rooms connected with this _ station 


a bell rings, and the tape of the Morse 
machine prints a particular number. The 
attendant then opens a little metal drawer 
corresponding to this number and takes out 
a card with the address printed on it, which 
he sends across to the Fire Brigade Station. 
The address being known, the officer in 
charge knows exactly what hose, ladders, 
&c., he will require. The system seems to 
us a useful one, as it will sometimes give 
information of the outbreak of fires long 
before they would otherwise be discovered. 





Viihieiiiatais THE results of an investigation 
in Mortar and by M. Considére to ascertain 

Concrete. the value of metallic cores for 
strengthening mortar and concrete have 
recently been published in the ‘“ Comptes 
Rendus.” It has been said that metallic 
cores can have very little strengthening effect 
upon the mortar, since the mortar cannot 
undergo an elongation of a tenth of a milli- 
métre without breaking; but M. Considére 
has arrived at the conclusion that mortar 
armed with an iron core can undergo 
without rupture an elongation twenty 
times as great as would be possible with- 
out the aid of a core. Tests were made 
with various mortars and concretes, using 
prisms of square section 60 cm. long and 
6 cm. in the side, in which were embedded 
rods or wires of iron. M. Considére is of 
opinion that injury to buildings by the 
settling of foundations, unequal expansions, 
and shocks is much less liable to occur when 
cores are used, and finds that wrought-iron 
and hard steel of the kind used for rails is 
capable of strengthening mortar and concrete 
to a much greater extent than is the iron 
usually employed for cores. 





THE paper by Messrs. Duddell 
and Marchant describing “ Ex- 
periments on Alternate Cur- 
rent Arcs,” published in the Jousnal of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, is a 
very valuable contribution to our electrical 
knowledge. The problem which they have 
solved was to find out the effect of intro- 
ducing an alternate current are into an 
electrical circuit. In order to do this they 
solved the difficult problem of getting a 
simultaneous record of all the cycle of 
changes that take place in the current, the 
pressure across the carbons, and the pressure 
at the dynamo terminals in the hundredth 
part of a second. This was done by the 
help of instruments called “ oscillographs,” 
the mirrors‘on which respond instantaneously 
to the slightest change of pressure or cur- 
rent, and the rays of light reflected from the 
mirrors are all recorded on a rapidly moving 
photographic plate. They have obtained 
over a thousand photographs showing the 
instantaneous values of the cycles of the 
electrical quantities concerned in a great 
variety of important cases. The result is 
that, for testing purposes, we may now 
consider that the alternate current arc isa 


The Alternate 
Current Arc. 
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known quantity. They have shown that 
there is no mystery about its action. They 
prove conclusively that M. Blondel was 
right in saying that it does not act like 
a choking coil, as there is absolutely no 
time lag between the current and the pressure 
at the carbons. It merely acts as a variable 
resistance. It is extraordinary that the 
explanation of the phenomena should, after 
all, be in accordance with the most simple 
and common sense electrical principles. 
Some of the experiments recorded, especially 
those with carbons cored with foreign sub- 
stances, have an important bearing on 
present electrical practice, and may lead to 
new developments. The paper, which 
occupies over a hundred pages of the 
Journal, is well and clearly written, and we 
consider that the authors have proved the 
twenty propositions with which they con- 
clude. It will be discussed with Mrs. 
Ayrton’s paper at the meeting of the Insti- 
tution next week. 





THE announcement of a special 
Health Exhibition at Lincoln 
in August (3rd to 19th), in 
connexion with. the Annual Provincial Meet- 
ing of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
to be held in that city, may not be of any 
special interest to our readers generally, 
many of whom know by experience that one 
Health Exhibition is pretty much like another, 
and that it is rather unusual to come upon 
anything that is at once newand useful. But 
in regard to the locality the announcement 
is of some interest. The Eastern Counties 
are probably among the most backward 
portions of England in regard to sanitary 
knowledge and practice, and indeed it is 
mentioned in the circular sent to us that 
this will be the first exhibition of the 
kind ever held within the county of 
Lincoln. From that point of view the 
event is of some importance, and the 
results may be very beneficial. The 
exhibition, of which Mr. Henry Chaplin is 
President, will be held in the Drill Hall and 
the Old Grey Friars buildings. It is pro- 
posed to limit the exhibits to “such as seem 
to be distinctly useful and interesting.” The 
sections are to be under the following 
heads : — (a) Ventilation, lighting, heating, 
cleaning, and smoke prevention ; (4) water 
supply, plumbing, &c.; (c) drainage, re- 
moval and disposal of sewage ; (@) materials, 
construction and decoration of dwellings ; 
(€) foods and cooking, dairies, mineral 
waters, clothing and laundry; (/) disinfec- 
tants, disinfection and bacteriology; (¢) 
hospitals, nursing and ambulance; (/) 
gymnastics, school-fittings, &c. ; and (7) fire- 
engines and escapes, machinery in motion.* 


Health 
Exhibition 
at Lincoln. 





St. Thomas the “4 CORRESPONDENT draws our 
non Sneek attention to the terms of the 

= advertisement of the St. 
Thomas School Board for competition 
designs for a school to be built at St. Thomas 
(near Exeter), which appeared in our last 
two issues. Our correspondent (an architect) 
writes :— 

“In the advertisement there is no date given by 
when the plans are to be in, nor is there any men- 
tion of the premiums, or if the architect whose 
plans are placed first is to carry out the work. No 
name is given of an assessor, nor is there any 
mention if the Board are going to employ 





* The Hon. Secretaries for the exhibition are Mr. R. A. 
MacBrair, the City Engineer, and Mr. W. H. Curtin, the 
Sanitary Inspector ; Corporation Offices, Lincoln. 





one. One guinea is asked for the conditions. 
I was not going to present the Board with 
this amount without knowing the above, so I wrote 
sending my cheque and asking for the conditions on 
the understanding that if they were returned at once 
my cheque would be returned. The clerk returned 
my cheque and would not even give me the date 
when the plans had to be in by. How are we to 
know from the advertisement that the date fixed is 
possible to get the plans in by, or that the premium 
may not be Ios. ?” 

Our correspondent is perfectly right. Even 
in a case where more information is ‘given 
the demand for the deposit of money for the 
conditions, as we have before pointed out, is 
unreasonable, as an architect can never 
known, before obtaining the conditions, 
whether they may not contain stipulations 
which would prevent him from competing. 
But to give a mere blank statement like 
this, that plans are invited, without stating 
even the general terms offered, and expect 
architects to put down a guinea to find them 
out, is perfectly absurd, and we hope no 
architects who respect themselves will apply 
for the conditions on those terms. 





THE Governors of this ancient 
foundation have resolved to 
celebrate the approaching ter- 
centenary of Oliver Cromwell’s birth by 
raising a fund for an enlargement of the 
school in which he had his education, before 
he proceeded, in 1616, to Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. From an inquisition 
taken in 1570 it appears that St. John’s 
Hospital, Huntingdon, was founded for the 
relief and maintenance of certain poor 
townsfolk and the support of a free grammar 
school. The hospital was established Ze. 
Henry II., by David, Earl of Huntingdon 
(afterwards King of Scotland), who had 
married Maud, daughter and heir of Waldeof, 
Earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon 
(by his wife Judith, niece of William I.), 
and widow of Simon de St. Liz, Earl 
of Huntingdon and Northampton. In 26 
Henry VIII. the hospital was valued at 
gl. 4s. yearly (confer. Tanner’s “ Notitia 
Monastica”); in a return made in 1824 the 
net annual value of the charity is given as 
520/. 2s. 6d., including 9o0/. for the school 
premises. The hospital buildings stood within 
All Saints’ parish, and what is believed to 
have been the original chapel—opposite the 
east end of All Saints’ church—has long 
served as the schoolhouse. The _ school- 
master’s house was rebuilt in 1561; about 
twenty-five years ago the schoolhouse was 
stripped of its shell, and restored by the late 
Dion Boucicault (in memory of his son) 
under Mr. Hutchinson’s supervision. The 
roll of its more famous pupils includes the 
names of Professor Michael Foster, Samuel 
Pepys, and—in Dr. Beard’s time—Oliver 
Cromwell. The last-named was born on 
April 25, 1599, in a house that had 
been built upon the site, and out of 
the materials, of the house of Augustine 
Friars founded, in St. John’s parish, sem. 
Edward I. After the Suppression the Friary 
was granted to Thomas Ardern, and ulti- 
mately passing to the Cromwell family, be- 
came the property of Robert, father of the 
Protector. In May, 1631, just before remov- 
ing to St. Ives, Oliver, with his widowed 
mother and his uncle, Sir Oliver, of Hinching- 
brooke, sold the paternal estate in the town 
of Huntingdon for 1,800/.; the conveyance 
cites “all that capital messuage and tene- 
ments belonging to it called the Augustin 
Fryers.” The house, built of stone, was 


Huntingdon 
Grammar 
School. 








pulled down shortly after the purchase of the 
property by James Rust in 1810. St, John’s 
parish register contains the entry of Crom. 
well’s baptism, the parish was united to that 
of All Saints in 1668, since which period Aj} 
Saints’ church, restored and re-roofed by the 
late Sir G. G. Scott, has served for the 
united parishes. 





A SMALL collection of the 
works of Herr Fritz Thaulow, 
the Norwegian painter, is on 
view at the Goupil Gallery. Herr Thaulow 
is a very clever mannerist with a broad 
style, his specialities being snow effects 


Herr Fritz 
Thaulow’s 
Pictures. 


and water effects. In this exhibition 
there is one snow scene on a large 
scale, and remarkable for its realistic 


effect from the illusory point of view. From 
the artistic point of view we prefer such 
works as Dieppe Harbour and “A Side 
Canal, Venice;” in the latter the water is 
treated with great richness and transparency 
of effect. In “ Village by Night” there is 
too much colour for real night effect; and 
there seems to be rather too strong a riot 
of red on the brick houses in “ Washington 
Place,” but it is at all events a bright effective 


work. 
——+++->4+4—_—_. 


AN ENGLISH MUNICIPAL ENGINEER'S 
VISIT TO AMERICA.* 


To arrive at a clear conception of municipal 
life and problems in America is no easy matier 
for a visitor from this side of the Atlantie— 
especially one who has been in close profes- 
sional contact with municipal work in his own 
country—until he grasps as a central idea the 
important part which politics play in municipal 
affairs in the United States. Here, indeed, is 
to be found the essential point of view, the 
starting point from which the civic life of the 
Great Republic must be judged. What has 
been the effect of the political factor in the 
municipal life of America? To describe it as 
the curse of municipal government is not using 
language too strong. A victory at the polls, 
the mere turning of the political wheel, may 
be the signal for the discharge of admirable 
public servants, endowed with the best qualifi- 
cations of the ideal municipal officer and 
animated with a lofty conception of his duties 
and responsibilities. Such an official may con- 
ceivably have been in office just long enough 
to enable him to learn the needs of his district 
and the best means of meeting them and 
of remedying defects, when some sudden 
political change deprives him of office, perhaps 
tosee his place filled by a man whose sole claim 
to the position is based on adherence to the suc- 
cessful political ticket. Nor is this all. An official, 
no matter how admirable he may have been in 
the discharge of his duties, how much initia- 
tive he may have shown, or how great the 
public improvements he may have effected 
during his tenure of office, may ultimately 
be rewarded only by opprobrium and abuse 
if he should happen to be associated 
with the unpopular political party... . Such 
a state of affairs is to us so strange as 
to be scarcely conceivable, and is only cited as 
a significant illustration of the divergence 1D 
municipal government here and there. Natu- 
rally the effects of the system are sometimes 
disastrous in the extreme... . 

New York may appropriately and conve- 
niently be taken as typical of all other 
American cities, except—if the seeming pala- 
dox may be allowed—in those respects in 
which it may differ from them. The first 
characteristic that strikes the stranger 1s = 
block system on which the city is built, an 
the ease with which it may be traversed 
when once the central idea of locating one 
self has been mastered. As some one has 
epigrammatically said, “ Living in New York 
is like being a unit in a big sum in addition. 
— - —— el = 


rated 


* A paper read before a meeting of the Incor. —. 


Association of Municipal and County Engineers, 


London on January 20, by Mr. Geo. Livingstone, ©." 
Surveyor to the Vestry of St. George, Hanover-squar™. 
We have omitted a few of the less important paragraph 





here and there. 
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-avruns straight through the city from 
an wath, dividing it into east and west. 
Al the avenues run parallel to it, while the 
streets cross it from east to west, so many 
nouses constituting a block. Bearing this in 
mind, it is easy to calculate where 50 E. 24th- 
street or 177 W. 102nd-street may lie. All the 
avenues up to Fifth-avenue lie west of Broad- 
way, then run up to Ninth-avenue on the east 
side. The system of numbering the streets has 
at least the negative merit of relieving the 
municipal authorities from the onus of naming 
them. The author’s remaining remarks may, 
for the sake of clearness, be conveniently 
grouped under the following heads :—Traffic, 
paving, cleansing, dust removal, water supply, 
baths and wash-houses, public libraries, build- 


i &e. 
me Traffic. 

As the writer has already indicated, his 
remarks will refer particularly to New York, 
but will apply to American cities generally, 
of which New York may be taken as the type. 
Of America more than any country in the 
world, it may truly be said that time is money, 
and it may be taken for granted that no one 
walks any distance in America if he can 
possibly help it. Indeed, the national dislike 
to waste time and energy in walking has 
resulted in a wonderful example of supply fol- 
lowing demand, for in spite of the multitude of 
surface cars, elevated railroads, tramways and 
ferries, new means of locomotion are ever 
being devised. ; 

in New York the system of elevated rail- 
roads, which carry cars drawn by steam loco- 
motives, now consists of four main double- 
track lines and a few short branches, all con- 
verging together at the southern extremity of 
the island in a terminal station. Two lines 
run on the east of Broadway and two on the 
west. Trains run at intervals of two minutes 
during the day and at intervals of seven to 
fifteen minutes from sunset to sunrise. Sta- 
tions marked “up town” and “down town” 
are situated every five blocks in the 
“down town” or business district, and 
at intervals of half a mile apart in the “up 
town” portions of the city. The fare on all 
lines and for all distances is 5 cents, which is 
equivalent to 23d. of our money, or, taking into 
consideration the relative values of the two 
moneys, is equal to about 1d. The noise and 
rumble of these cars is deafening and inter- 
minable. As the conductor’s “ All aboard !” 
penetrates to the streets below, and one 
whizzes past second - floor windows, one 
gets aglimpse of business houses and domestic 
interiors, and wonders how such an un- 
sightly structure as an elevated railway was 
ever permitted to go down some of the prin- 
cipal streets of New York. Overlooking the 
railway are not only stores, warehouses, and 
offices in which business in carried on, but 
dwelling-houses. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, if any of the occupiers and dwellers are 
acutely conscious of the fact of an elevated rail- 
way so close to them, so much are we the 
creatures of use and habit. It is strange, too, 
how the noise of New York, which to the 
stranger is at first one indistinguishable 
clamour, gradually detaches itself, as the ear 
gets accustomed to it, into separate and well- 
defined sounds. Whatever advantages the 
elevated railroad may possess as a means of 
lightening transit and of cheap locomotion, 
these are more than counterbalanced by its 
disadvantages as a dirt distributor and noise 
producer, Cinders, ashes, dust, and water 
silt down ton to the roadway below, and the 
state of Third, Sixth, and Ninth Avenues 
Would strike a London surveyor with dis- 
may. Neither on this line nor on any 
other in America, with the exception of long- 
distance trains on the main lines, are there 
any class distinctions in connexion with the 
carriages, nor is there, as with us, any limit 
to the number of passengers carried. During 
a busy hours people crowd into the cars and 
eee on by the leather straps overhead until 
he cars are filled to suffocation, and an early 
ue train is a somewhat painful illustra- 

ton of the equality of the sexes and of the 
a oe of “every man for himself and the 
ne the hindmost.” Seated men and 

ying women are rather the rule than the 
exception. 


en tramways, or “street cars” as they are 
busi in America, seem to do as large a 
po er as the elevated cars. As they run 
ane nearly every street and avenue, the 

y has almost been converted into a net- 


Work of lines. The system of interchange 
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tickets enables passengers, at a_ great 
saving of time and money, to go the whole 
length of the city, from north to south 
or from east to west, as the case may be, on 
one ticket and for one fare. The electric 
tram-car system is by no means confined to 
New York, but is the almost universal means 
of locomotion in the cities and towns of the 
United States. With the exception of New 
York, where the underground conduit system is 
adopted, all the tramway cars are run on the 
overhead trollysystem. In Washington, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, for example, the 
latter system still prevails. It strikes one as 
a monopoly of the roadway, and has many 
other disadvantages. The chief advantage in 
the eyes of the promotors is itseconomy. Ithas 
been found from experience, the author believes, 
that the overhead wire system has a very 
injurious effect upon gas and water pipes. It 
is usual for companies introducing tram-cars to 
pay something by way of a tax to the municipal 
authorities for the privilege ; the amount varies 
in different cities according to circumstances. 
In Baltimore the municipal revenue from this 
source is so considerable that the authorities 
are able to defray the expense of maintaining 
their great public park, probably the largest 
and finest of its kind in the world. These 
electric tramways are certainly a saving in 
street wear and tear, to say nothing of the 
saving in trouble and expense in connexion 
with street cleaning. It is to be hoped that the 
progress they have made in America will 
become contagious, and that our great cities 
will rise to the occasion and emulate the 
enterprise across the water. In England, as 
every one knows, we are very much behind, 
though this state of affairs was no doubt very 
largely due to the Locomotives Acts. There 
is no need to point out how immense an 
advantage the extension of electric tramways 
would be in England. The author does not 
suppose they are ever likely to be popular in 
the centre and West End of London, but in 
the suburbs of the metropolis and in provin- 
cial towns and cities there is great scope for 
them, and the sooner people wake up to the 
fact the better. 

Cabs, as a means of locomotion, play a 
very small part in New York City. No person 
ever dreams of taking a cab, except under 
circumstances which render it absolutely 
necessary. For one thing, the price is pro- 
hibitive, as the cabmen plying for hire seem 
to charge just what they please and the 
shortest distance cannot be accomplished 
under a dollar. There are rules and 
regulations governing the charges, but 
for some reason or other they are not 
enforced by the authorities. There is little 
reason, however, for using cabs, especially 
as there is an admirable system of bag- 
gage delivery, which enables a new arrival to 
despatch his baggage directly to his destination 
and follow it by rail or street car at a small cost. 
A few more words may be said about the 
general transit arrangements of the city. The 
outlying islands are connected by an admirable 
system of tramways and ferries. There are 
fourteen to Brooklyn City alone, and seven to 
Jersey—not counting the magnificent bridge as 
a means of approach. The bridge proper 
carries two drives, a broad free footwalk, a 
double-track railroad, and an electric loopline. 
Seats are scattered along the promenade and 
on the balconies of the towers where one may 
rest and enjoy the splendid view. 


Although perhaps it may not be hoped for 
in the immediate future, the time will no doubt 
come when we shall be able to travel about, if 
not in trams, at all events in motor-’busses 
propelled by steam, electricity, or other form of 
mechanical traction. In America they do not 
seem to have made very much headway in 
connexion with motor cars, and this is perhaps 
due to the fact that there is not the same 
necessity for them as there would be if they 
had not so admirable an equipment of 
electric cars. The author only saw, and 
that in New York, one or two motor cars. 
They were of the most unsightly pattern, 
and reminded him of. nothing so much 
as miniature steam rollers without funnels. 
He has, however, had the pleasure in 
New England of riding in a motor car, which 
was an ordinary American buggy driven by 
steam. This car had travelled a good many 
thousand miles, and was rather the worse for 
wear. The gentleman who drove it was the 
owner of the machine. He was in no sense a 
mechanic, and was quite a novice at the work, 
yet the machine was perfectly under his con- 


————— a, 
trol. It can be driven backwards or forwards, 
or turned to the right or the left at any speed 
with the greatest ease, simply by a turn of the 


wrist guiding the lever. Its principal features 
were the boiler, and the gear and other 
mechanism, which were the invention of a 
very clever American mechanic. The author 
believes patent rights have been taken out 
both in Europe and America for this boiler, 
which can be adapted to almost any form of 
vehicle. He was very much impressed by the 
machine, for though driven by steam it made 
very little noise. If the vehicle, when it is per- 
fected, as the author understands it is about to 
be, will only perform half as much as the in- 
ventor claims for it, there should be a great 
future for it in this and other countries. Of 
course, we all know that steam is the cheapest 
form of motive power, and it is stated that a 
machine working on the principle of this boiler 
will not cost more than 3d. per mile. The tank 
from which the boiler is supplied has a holding 
capacity sufficient to take the car a distance of 
50 miles, and enough oil can be carried to en- 
able a distance of 100 miles to be covered. A 
motor car of this description will, no doubt, be 
introduced into this country at an early date. 

In concluding this section of his remarks, the 
author may sum up by saying that, leaving 
motor cars for the present out of the question, 
the United States are facile princeps in 
developing what over there would be called 
“street transportation.” This pre-eminence is 
no doubt chiefly due to the unique tempera- 
ment of the American. This peculiar tempera- 
ment, as compared with that of other nationali- 
ties, was well illustrated by General Collis on 
one occasion when (in a paper dealing with 
municipal problems) speaking of formalities 
that sometimes necessitate a wait of fifteen 
minutes on Parisian omnibus routes, he said, 
“To the Frenchman this is not a serious matter, 
whereas an American would chafe under it and 
perhaps go crazy.” 

Paving. 

In 1895 New York had the unenviable repu- 
tation of being the worst paved city in the 
world. As has been already indicated, the 
transformation effected is due to the foresight 
and energy of General Collis, who introduced 
asphalt paving and brought about a marvellous 
improvement at a comparatively small cost. 
By means of asphalt, Fifth Avenue has been 
transformed into a delightfully smooth and 
noiseless thoroughfare, and Park-avenue—use- 
less for a quarter of a century as a means of 
vehicular traffic—has been converted into a 
useful and pleasant roadway. ‘The author 
may here mention a few of the chief differences 
between the professional practice in regard to 
street management prevailing in America, 
and that which obtains in England. In this 
country, as his readers are aware, the munici- 
pality repairs the footways, but in New York 
owners of property have to do it them- 
selves, the municipal authorities merely calling 
upon them to affect the needful repairs. This 
procedure often leads to delay and evasion, the 
footway, meanwhile, remaining unrepaired. 
The system is also tolerably general in other 
cities, with the exception of Washington, where 
the householder defrays one-half the cost of 
repair, and the municipality the other. In spite 
of what was done by General Collis to improve 
New York in connexion with paving, street 
lighting, and sanitary matters, much still re- 
mains to be done. His exertions were confined 
chiefly to the residential part of the city and to 
the outskirts. Wherever the new pavements 
were laid they are undoubtedly excellent ; 
but many of the busy thoroughfares are in 
a shocking condition. The author yet ventures 
to question if there is in any city or town of any 
rank in Europe, a thoroughfare of the size and 
importance of Broadway in so deplorably 
defective a condition. The condition of the 
roadway and sidewalks of this and adjoining 
streets is adanger to man and beast. That 
such a state of affairs is tolerated in so practi- 
cal and so advanced a community can only be 
explained by the fact that everything is 
subordinated to politics, and the municipal 
officers, as a rule, are merely pawns on the 
political chess-boar 1. In New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia the author saw many im- 
portant residential streets and business 
thoroughfares in which neither roadway nor 
footway had been repaired for years, The 
fact that many of the streets are composed of © 
worn cobble stones may possibly explain to 
some extent the American distaste for walking. 
All the more recent paving work is put down 





under contract, and maintained: free of expense 
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for five years by the contractor. Subsequently 
they are maintained by the municipality 
usually in a slipshod way. For example, the 
author has seen streets in which openings had 
been made in connexion with gas or water 
mains, and had not been filled in for weeks, 
and even, in some cases, for months, Such 
cases, which would not be tolerated in London 
for forty-eight hours, are of common occur- 
rence in American cities. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that street refuges are unknown, 
and, naturally, crossing at the intersections of 
the busiest thoroughfares is no easy matter. 
Personally, the author found the policemen on 
duty at these crossings very civil and obliging, 
but he was told that this opinion is not 
shared by Americans themselves. In _ the 
suburbs of New York and other cities, 
when land changes hands for building pur- 
poses, the roads are at once laid out, 
paved and sewered by the city authorities at 
the expense of the abutting property owners. 
The object of this prompt action is to improve 
the property and prevent it from lying idle for 
any length of time, as the owner is rated for 
the land whether he builds upon it or not. It 
must be remembered, of course, that land in 
America is mostly freehold. 

In regard to paving materials, the first thing 
noticed is the singular coincidence that, though 
wood paving was introduced into this country 
from America and has been so largely used 
here, not only in London but in provincial 
cities and towns, not a single yard of this form 
of pavement is now to be found in any cities 
the writer visited in the United States. The 
pavement of to-day and of the future in 
America is undoubtedly asphalt in one of 
two forms—either sheet asphalt, similar as 
regards surface to what we in this country 
know as asphalt, or asphalt blocks, both being 
composed for the most part of Trinidad asphalt. 
Trinidad Lake sheet asphalt calls for very little 
description. Asphalt block paving is composed 
of 90 per cent. of suitable pulverised stone and 
10 per cent of steam refined Trinidad asphalt. 
The stone is heated toa high degree of 
temperature, and mixed with the requisite 
proportion of steam refined asphalt. The 
mixture in a heated state is subjected to 
immense pressure and melted into a homo- 
geneous block. For street pavements the blocks 
are commonly laid 12 in. by 4 in. by 5 in., and 
weigh from 221b. to 241b., according to the 
specific gravity of the stone employed. It is 
claimed for both these forms of asphalt pave- 
ment that they offer the maximum amount of 
safe foothold for horses. No doubt smoothness 
of surface with safety of traffic are the features 
which chiefly commend them. 

The City of Washington—the seat of Govern- 
ment and largely residential—possesses fine 
wide streets, and has the reputation of being 
the best-paved city in the United States. Here, 
as in most American cities, the paving consists 
of granite blocks, stone cobbles, sheet asphalt, 
and asphalt blocks. Wherever the two former 
are found, the streets are in a very bad condi- 
tion. The footways are generally in keeping 
with the roadways, for they are composed of 
almost every conceivable kind of material— 
stone, concrete, brick, or asphalt—according to 
the fancy of the property owner, who is supposed 
to keep them in repair, except in case of com- 
plete renewal. In the latter case, the city shares 
the cost with the owner. Fortunately the 
great majority of the carriageways in Wash- 
ington are paved with sheet asphalt and 
asphalt blocks. There are, in fact, about 
300 miles of the former pavement and 200 of 
the latter. It is not the author's purpose to 
express an opinion as to the relative merits of 
these two forms of pavement, but he. may 
mention that he was informed by Captain 
Beach, the Government Engineer officer of the 
city, that the asphalt blocks—many of which 
had been laid for ten or twelve years, and some 
even as long as fifteen years, and which were in 
excellent condition—had not cost one farthing to 
maintain, though laid ona foundation of gravel 
only. Thispavement is now being extensively 
used in New York, Baltimore, Washington and 
many other cities. Samples of both the sheet and 
the block asphalt have been laid in London and 
Paris, and those who are interested in the 
matter can see lengths in King’s-road, Chelsea, 
where Mr. T. W. E. Higgins, Surveyor to the 
Vestry, has laid a specimen of the former, and 
in Carlos-place, in the author’s own parish, 
where he has laid 1,200 yards of the block 
asphalt paving. The author may add, how- 
ever, that under no circumstances has he seen 
either of these pavements laid in any city in 








America under such conditions of traffic as 
those to which the busy London thoroughfares 
are subject. He can safely say that every sur- 
veyor and every Local Authority in this 
country would welcome any pavement that 
could be relied upon to be non-slippery, 
durable, and which had a smooth surface. At 
the same time it should be remembered that 
climatic conditions constitute important factors 
in connexion with the different forms of 
paving and their respective degrees of clean- 
liness. While speaking of Washington, it may 
be mentioned that there, as in New York, the 
electric tram-car is the chief means of loco- 
motion, lines being laid even in the most 
fashionable thoroughfares.. In another respect 
also, besides that of locomotion, American 
cities have a distinct advantage over our own. 
Generally speaking, they are better lighted— 
of course entirely by electricity. All things 
considered, the cost is rather less than with 
us. If the author has any adverse criticism to 
make in connexion with the method of light- 
ing, it is that the clear globe in use in America 
is a mistake, as it tends to make the light of an 
unpleasantly glaring nature. 


Street Cleaning. 


In connexion with street cleaning in New 
York, the first consideration to be remembered 
is that the tramways and elevated cars largely 
diminish the traffic, while the comparative 
absence of the horse obviously tends to keep 
the main thoroughfares much cleaner and 
sweeter than they would otherwise be. It is 
well known that the cleansing of the New 
York streets was vastly improved by the late 
Colonel Waring, who, as Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning, was a colleague of General 
Collis, under the administration of Mayor 
Strong. The cleansing is done chiefly at 
night by means of horse sweepers, as with 
ourselves. Such cleansing as is required 
during the daytime is done by a method some- 
what similar to our own; the main streets 
being placed under the charge of beatsmen or 
district roadmen, whose duty it is to keep a 
certain area cleansed. All the New York 
sweepers wear a uniform which in summer is 
made of white linen, and white helmets 
resembling the familiar pith helmets. This 
outfit naturally gives them a somewhat military 
and certainly distinctive appearance. The 
method adopted during the daytime is to 
collect the sweepings in bags, which are 
deposited at the street corners and there left 
until the “dump” carts call to collect the 
contents and take them to the depot. The 
author is disposed to the opinion that, gene- 
rally speaking, in the better paved streets of 
New York, the cleansing is superior to that of 
the London streets, but it should be remem- 
bered that this is no doubt largely due to the 
small amount of horse traffic. The streets 
there are not turned into stable-yards as in 
London, where the street traffic is practically 
all done by means of horses. It is a peculiar 
fact that in Paris horses create much less 
nuisance than in London ; but the author is 
not prepared to say whether this is due to 
habit (method of feeding), or climate, or to a 
combination of these causes. 

The author was informed that in the case of 
a fall of snow, the plan adopted is simply to 
make a track down the centre of the street, 
piling up the snow on each side. At intervals 
along this track gaps are cut to admit of foot 
passengers crossing from one side of the street 
to another, but in the event of a heavy snow- 
fall no attempt whatever is made to remove the 
snow. Thus it would appear that in New 
York they have not solved the problem of 
snow removal any more than we have. 

The recent death of Colonel Waring, from 
yellow fever, after his return from Havana, 
whither he had been sent to report on sanitary 
conditions with a view to devising a scheme 
of improvements, will be regretted by all who 
have come in contact with him or were familiar 
with the work he had accomplished. In 1857 
he was drainage engineer of Central Park, 
New YorkiCity, and afterwards, like so many 
of his countrymen, he turned soldier during the 
continuance of the Civil War. Subsequently 
he carried on a general consulting prac- 
tice in connexion with the sanitation of 
dwellings and institutions, but his name 
first became prominent in connexion with city 
sanitation and sewerage when, in 1878, toquote 
the words of an American paper, “ he designed 
and constructed at Memphis, Jersey, the well- 
known ‘separate system’ of sewerage which 
has since been inseparably associated with his 
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name, and which he introduced into various 
other American cities.” But without doubt his 
greatest reputation, at all events so far ag 
regards the general public, was gained in con. 
nexion with the work to which I have alread 
referred. Those who wish to peruse a fuil 
record of the revolution effected by Colonel 
Waring in purifying a corrupt department and 
in devising systematic and business-like 
methods for securing the cleansing of the 
hitherto vile streets of the American metro. 
polis, will find it set forth without osten. 
tation in his remarkable book on “Street 
Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s 
Wastes.” His death is a distinct loss to his 
country, but it is some satisfaction to know 
that the system of street-cleaning which he 
established still remains in force in the depart- 
ment which he put on so efficient a basis, It 
might, however, be held with some reason that 
the results obtained were due not so much to 
the system as to the manner in which it was 
carried out. The system remains, but whether 
it will continue to be carried out by Colonel 
Waring’s successors with the same efficiency 
and conscientiousness as by himself has yet to 
be seen. 

It is worth noting that street watering is 
conspicuous by its absence. What little js 
done is in the older thoroughfares, which are 
generally the busiest, the dirtiest, and worst 
paved, granite and cobble-stones being still the 
materials used. In the better paved. streets 
there is practically no necessity for watering, 
as they are mostly of asphalt. Other factors 
in the case arethe climate and the elimination 
of the horse, and the reduction of street traffic 
consequent on the extension of electric tram- 
ways and the elevated railway. 


Dust Removal. 


A few words may now be said on the vexed 
question of the disposal of house refuse. In 
New York each householder has to provide 
two movable receptacles, one to contain dust 


and ashes, and the other garbage. Every 
morning these are placed on the side- 
walk in front of the house, and the 


effect can scarcely be said to enhance 
the beauty of the city’s morning aspect. 
The authorities arrange for the removal of the 
contents under two contracts—one for the dust 
and the other for the garbage, the collections 
being made at the sweet will of the contractors. 
The contents, when collected by these con- 
scientious gentlemen, are removed to depots 
on the other side of the river, and the privilege 
of sorting them for the separation of such 
materials as are saleable is granted—chiefly to 
Italians. The residuum is then dumped in 
specially constructed barges and taken out to 
sea. Many of the residents in the better class 
neighbourhoods consider the system so ob- 
jectionable that they make private contracts 
for the removal of dust and garbage rather 
than have the unsightly receptacles in front of 
their premises until it occurs to contractor 
number one to remove the dust, and contractor 
number two to remove the garbage. 

In Washington the municipal authorities are 
in the unique position of not being responsible 
for the carrying out of this work. Each house- 
holder is obliged by law to get rid of his own 
dust and ashes, the authorities confining their 
efforts to the disposal of the garbage. How the 
work is accomplished the author has no know- 
ledge, nor did he find any one to enlighten him 
on the point. When he ventured to express an 
opinion that the arrangement was open to 
grave objection, as dilatory people might 
neglect their obligations in regard to removal 
and so causea nuisance to their neighbours, he 
was told that the medical officer of health 
was empowered to order the removal of 
the dust heap within a given time. In case 
of non-compliance the authorities would 
remove the dust and recover the expense from 
the defaulting occupiers, Whatever objection 
there may be to such a system from the poin 
of view of advanced eanitation, there 1s n° 
doubt that it is an ideally happy one 10. ran 
ducing to the peace of mind of the municipa 
officers, who are free from the possibility © 
complaints regarding the non-removal of dus 
On the other hand, whether under such ci- 
cumstances a conscientious medical officer 
can properly safeguard the health of the a 2 
open to question. It can safely be said, ther 
fore, that the dust problem is as far paseo 
fromisolution among our go-ahead Ameri the 
cousins as it is among ourselves, and on 


whole he is inclined to the opinion that our 





own methods for the collection, removal, and 
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disposal of house refuse are, in spite of the 
worry they cause officials, superior to the 
methods in vogue on the other side of the 


Atlantic. 
Water Supply—Baths and Wash-houses, 


The author does not think it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that the inhabitants of New York 
enjoy the finest water supply in the world. It 
is as free as air. A few details may be of 
interest to many readers. The main source of 
supply is the Croton River, and a group of 
lakes, some forty miles to the north. The 
water is conveyed by the Croton aqueduct, a 
conduit of brick and stone, completed in 1842, 
and able to deliver 96,000,000 gallons a day. 
An additional 16,000,000 gallons a day is 
derived from the Broux River. The Croton 
aqueduct crosses the Harlem River upon 
the viaduct known as High Bridge. In 
Central Park, four miles below High Bridge, 
is the retaining reservoir, capable of 
holding 1,030,000,000_ gallons; and _ just 
below that is the receiving reservoir, which 
holds 150,000,000 gallons more. Besides these 
there are three “ high service”’ reservoirs, one 
having a holding capacity of 11,000,000 gallons. 
The distributing mains have a total length of 
about 660 miles, and feed 8,420 fire hydrants, in 
addition to the private supply pipes. A new 
aqueduct for the provision of an increased 
supply has been in course of construction for 
several years past. The Croton watershed is 
also the source of the new supply, but new 
retaining reservoirs have been or will be built 
to store as much of the 400,000,000 gallons of 
water, now running to waste, as may be 
thought desirable. The new aqueduct is a 
tunnel 14 ft. in diameter and over thirty 
miles in length, carried through solid rock 
at an average depth of 500 ft. below the 
surface. It leads to the above-mentioned 
reservoir in Central Park. No addition will be 
necessary to the present system of distributing 
mains. When the system of storage reservoirs 
has been completed, the carrying capacity of 
the aqueduct will be 300,000,000 gallons daily. 
The Croton water is perfectly pure and whole- 
some, and New Yorkers show their appreciation 
of it in one way ; for it is doubtful if the same 
amount of water per head is used in any other 
city in the world. 

Public baths and wash-houses, as understood 
in England, are unknown in American cities, 
but the result of this practically unlimited 
water supply is that in every hotel and private 
house of any size there is a bath and water- 
closet attached to each bedroom. What- 
ever we in England may think of such an 
arrangement from a sanitary point of view, 
there can be no question as to its comfort. In 
passing, the author may express the opinion 
that in America they are ahead of us in all 
matters connected with plumbing, alike in 
regard to appearance, workmanship, and 
details. Hot, cold, or shower baths can be 
obtained at any of the large hairdressers’ shops 
for twenty-five cents, inclusive of soap and 
towels. In New York there are cheap salt 
swimming-baths along each of the rivers, and 
along the East River front some free baths for 
the poor are maintained by the city. Many 
Russian, Turkish, and medicated baths are to 
be found, and some of the cheaper ones are 
kept open all night. 

The difference between London and New 
York in regard to the provision of public baths 
suggests a few general reflections, While these 
establishments are no doubt very useful and 
meet a great want in England, the author is 
not quite sure that they always benefit the class 
for whom they are chiefly intended, namely, 
the artisan and working-class. His own 
view, and the one that he would like to see put 
into practice, is that every working-man’s 
house should be provided with a bath, which, 
in his opinion, is from a sanitary point of view, 
almost as essential as a water-closet. When 
the London artisan reaches home in the 
evening, more or less tired, the nearest public 
bath is probably some considerable distance 
ie? and in these circumstances there is very 

ittle inducement for him to take advantage of 
the facilities provided. In addition, the 
Price is often prohibitive. In many 
cases the public baths are closed on the 
only day, namely Sunday, on which the 
— has sufficient time at his disposal 
es avail himself of the luxury of a bath. 
ae heed author’s opinion, it is infinitely more 

oe le that the working-man should have the 
Privilege of a bath for himself, his wife and his 





General Sanitation. 


New York, built as it is on a long narrow 
island, enjoys an unrivalled geographical 
position in regard to the disposal of sewage. 
There is a good system of drainage, and every 
householder has to pay a fee of $9 for making 
a connexion with the main sewer, in addition 
to the cost of Jaying the drain to the line of 
building. In Baltimore, on the other hand, a 
prosperous business city, with a population of 
600,000 inhabitants, there is no sewerage 
system in any proper senseoftheterm. There 
are some cesspools, and the drainage has to 
find an outlet as it best can. Undoubtedly there 
is in many parts of America a fine field for 
sanitary engineers. It seems strange tothe visitor 
when he finds that there are no public con- 
veniences in America. Two were constructed 
in New York under the administration of 
General Collis, but they had not been opened 
at the time of the author’s visit. On making 
inquiries he found that the absence of public 
conveniences is not so serious a disadvantage 
as it at first sight appears. Every man has 
free access to the rear of saloons and hair- 
dressers’ shops, and it is a general custom for 
well-dressed men to go into the big hotels and 
use them just as if they were residents. 
Ample accommodation is provided for women 
in all stores, hotels, &c. As no complaints are 
heard, the existing arrangements would seem 
to give satisfaction, but there is something free 
and easy about them that would not commend 
itself to our more conventional ideas. 


Buildings and Elevators. 


The great height of the buildings in New 
York necessitates an almost universal use of 
lifts, but to such a pitch of excellence have 
they been brought that it is really of little con- 
sequence how high the buildings are. “ Ex- 
press” elevators are found in every public 
building, and in consequence it makes little 
difference whether a man carries on his 
business on the third floor or on the thirteenth. 
These elevators ascend and descend with a 
swiftness unknown in this country. Indeed, 
until one becomes accustomed to it the sensa- 
tion produced is very similar to incipient sea- 
sickness. In New York there are many 
extremely handsome buildings, built of brick 
and of various kinds of stone found in the 
vicinity, marble being lavishly used as a 
medium of decoration. The bricks used for 
building purposes are extremely beautiful and 
varied in colour, a result which is attributed to 
the fact that they are burnt with wood instead 
of dust and ashes as in England. The regula- 
tions in regard to building operations in 
America are very different from those which 
prevail in England. Here, as we are all aware, 
the builder has to enclose the site with a close 
boarded fence or hoarding, and is also bound 
to provide a properly constructed and suitable 
temporary footway and handrail for the safety 
and convenience of the general public. But in 
New York and most of the other American 
cities the builder is allowed the whole of the 
footway and a third of the roadway for 
the purpose of his building operations, 
and he is by no means backward in 
availing himself of his privileges, for he will 
deposit his plant and materials without taking 
any protective measures in the interests of the 
community unless perhaps the placing of lights 
at night. Such a state of affairs can scarcely 
fail to be a source of danger in connexion with 
vehicular traffic. At all events it is certainly 
an unsightly method of working, and an 
exceedingly inconvenient one for the general 
public. Before leaving the subject of buildings 
the author may remind his readers that while 
the great height of the “sky scrapers” makes 
these ierections very unsightly, they are the 
outcome of the needs of the community. New 
York being an island, its area is necessarily 
circumscribed, and hence arises the virtual 
impossibility of avoiding high buildings. 


Libraries. 


Nearly every city in the United States has its 
public library, more or less magnificent. Asa 
rule it is the gift of some wealthy, generous, 
and philanthropic citizen. New York—or 
indeed any other city in the United States with 
the exception of Boston and Cincinnati—has 
no public library in our sense of the phrase, 
that is to say, an institution maintained out of 
the rates. What is known as the New 
York. Public Library consists of the Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden foundations, under a 
board of trustees, but the quarters are inade- 


building by the city authorities. There are, 
of course, libraries accessible to students, but 
as they either belong to private individuals or 
are in connexion with some institute, their use 
is limited by various restrictions. The Astor 
Library was founded by the will of John Jacob 
Astor, who died in 1848, leaving $400,000 for 
the purpose. His son, William B. Astor, added 
$550,000 to the endowment, and his son, John 
Jacob Astor, gave some $700,000 more’ Among 
the best class of students and scientific men 
this is the most popular consulting library in 
the city. It is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
is used by some 75,000 readers annually. 

The Cooper Instiiute has a library and 
reading-room, and is patronised by a some- 
what different class of readers, as the library 
consists largely of books of an extremely prac- 
tical nature. Its opening in the evening is a 
decided advantage to readers of the artisan 
class. The library possesses a complete set of 
the old and new Patent Reports, which are 
consulted annually by some 2,000 inquirers. 
Upwards of 460 newspapers are taken in, and 
in the evening the tables are thronged with 
men and boys. 

Some mention, however imperfect, should be 
made of the magnificent Library of Congress 
in Washington. All that America could provide 
in the way of art and skilled craftsmanship 
was enlisted for the adornment of this superb 
building. The library grounds adjoin the 
Capitol, and cover an area of Io acres, equiva- 
lent to three city blocks. The outer walls have 
a frontage upon four streets, and this, combined 
with the spacious courts and nearly 2,000 win- 
dows, makes the library one of the best lighted 
in the world. Apart from the wonderful sculp- 
tures and wall paintings, which are symbolical 
of the whole field of human knowledge and 
culture, the building is unquestionably the 
handsomest of its kind in the world. 


Railway Travelling. 


A few notes on some points not included 
under any of the preceding heads will 
bring me to the end of this brief record of 
my impressions. Englishmen, when visit- 
ing the States for the first time, cannot fail 
to institute a comparison between railway 
travelling there and in England. Having 
heard so much from Americans, and read so 
much jas to the superiority of the American 
system, and the magnificence of the cars, the 
author had perhaps formed rather exaggerated 
notions, but he must confess that his experience 
was somewhat disappointing. On the lines on 
which he had occasion to travel he did not find 
much superiority either in comfort or elegance 
to what we have athome. There are no dis- 
tinctions of class, and the sleeping cars, frankly 
speaking, are detestable. On some lines it is 
possible to have a parlour car by paying an 
extra fee. The Pullman cars are in no way 
superior to those in England, if indeed they are 
so good. The trains, as a rule, are overrun by 
boys shrieking out the latest news or the re- 
spective merits of candy, matches, or chewing- 
gum, and the noise of these precocious pedlars 
and the incessant passing to and fro of the 
passengers add a fatiguing element to the irk- 
someness of the long journey necessary to visit 
most of the big cities in the States. A distinc- 
tive feature of American trains, and one with 
which we are unfamiliar in this country, is the 
cow-catcher attached to the front of the train 
for the purpose of removing obstacles from the 
line. To an Englishman there is a feeling of 
strangeness in seeing trains running through 
the streets of large towns. In Syracuse, for 
example, the “Empire ” express dashes through 
one of the main streets. No protection what- 
ever is afforded to the shops and footways on 
each side. There are no raised platforms, and 
a large bell is fixed to the engine. Certainly 
the arrangement seems a somewhat dangerous 
one, but there are apparently not many acci- 
dents. “I guess,” said an American friend, 
“the kids and things have grown to know.” 
Possibly this is the explanation, 


Parks. 


The Americans are justly proud of their 
fine public parks, and they are, as a rule, 
charmingly laid out and well maintained. 
They are not directly under the supervision 
of the municipal atthorities, but are maintained 
by a board of specially appointed commis- 
sioners, who are chosen by the mayor.. The 
commission are also entrusted with the laying 
out and improvement of the streets and drives 
adjoining the annexed district. The park 








amily in the privacy of his own home, 


quate pending the erection of a suitable 


police, who are clothed in grey uniform and 
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are on duty in all the parks and public squares, 
are under the control of the commission, and 
are quite distinct from the blue-coated city 
force. The latter, indeed, regard themselves 
as a somewhat superior order, and have 
bestowed on the despised park police the dis- 
dainful title of “sparrow chasers.” The Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, contains a fine zoo- 
logical collection, a meteorological observatory, 
and many beautiful driving tracks. 


Telephone Service. 


In the United States the telephone as a 
means of communication has been brought to 
great perfection. The telephone system in 
New York is probably the best in the world. 
There is no delay, the number is switched on 
at once, andone can make an appointment or 
ask aman to dinner within five minutes of 
application. This the author proved by per- 
sonal experience. As the usual record is some- 
thing like 30,000 calls a day, it has been found 
convenient to divide the city into numerous dis- 
tricts, each with a central office; but at fre- 
quent and convenient intervals one finds 
located in telegraph and messenger offices, 
hotels, drug stores, or ferries, branch offices 
known as “ pay stations,” in which the use of a 
telephone can be had for a small fee. A blue 
ticket is displayed to indicate the location 
of one of these stations. Some of them are 
known as “long distance ” stations, in which 
communication can be had with places as 
distant as Chicago. Most of the private houses 
have a telephone connexion as well as “ call 
buttons” for police, fire brigade, and for 
district messengers. Allowing for the difference 
in money values the charges in New York are 
more moderate than those prevailing in London. 
This fact, combined with the great convenience 
afforded, brings the use of the telephone within 
the reach of practically every householder. 
Excellent systems are found in other American 
cities,and the rates are even cheaper than in 
New York. In England not a few municipal 
authorities, including the London County 
Council, are anxious to add a telephone service 
to their already numerous responsibilities, 
while many people, with greater reason, advo- 
cate that the entire undertaking, like the tele- 
graph and postal services, should be controlled 
by the State. If the present service, which is 
carried on under considerable difficulties, were 
organised with anything like the completeness 
of the American system, the agitation against 
it would probably not have assumed such 
serious dimensions. : 

* * 


* * 


Conclusion. 


For those who are interested in municipal 
matters there is plenty to observe and study in 
American cities, and a visit will repay the time, 
trouble, and money expended. If a perusal of 
this paper should induce any brother municipal 
engineers or other readers to take the trip, its 
preparation will be justified. The whole 
journey can be made in a month, and still 
allow of some sixteen or seventeen days being 
spent in the States. The trip is not a particu- 
larly expensive one, though the cost of living 
in America would seem to the ‘author to be 
somewhat greater than here. From his own 
experience the author came to the conclusion 
that the dollar was about equal to our shilling in 
purchasing value. Any visitor who has the 
advantage, as the author had, of a general 
letter of introduction from the American 
Minister, wich he obtained through the kind- 
ness of Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, C.B, 
M.P., will find himself provided with a pass- 
port sufficient to ensure the heartiest recep- 
tion from every one, including public officials 
and others whom it is a pleasure to meet. 
Personally, the author received the greatest 
kindness and hospitality from all, and had the 
entrée to the best clubs in New York and 
Baltimore. The well-to-do American is a 
genial companion and a charming host, and 
one could wish to meet no more agreeable men 
than the gentlemen whom it was the author’s 
privilege to know on the other side of the water. 


—_ 
Tw 





NEW THEATRE OF VARIETIES, HASTINGS.—The 
Empire Palace of Varieties, Hastings, has just been 
completed and opened. Messrs. Ernest Runtz & 
Co. were the architects, Mf. P. Jenkins was the 
contractor, and Messrs. Doulton & Co, supplied the 
terra-cotta. The site is that of the old Marine 
Hotel, with some of the adjoining property. The 
theatre has a frontage of 130ft., and a depth of 7oft. 
Accommodation is provided for an audience of 
1,500, with promenade and lounge space for 500 


NOTES IN BRUGES. 


THE occasional visitor to Bruges notes from 
interval to interval a continued activity in 
building operations. At the present time 
they are chiefly devoted to restoration work ; 
though, to tell the truth, the line of distinction 
between “ restoration” and rebuilding is some- 
times hard to find. Works of this class, how- 
ever, were amply noticed some time back in 
these columns, and it need merely be mentioned 
in passing, as an evidence of good will and 
public spirit on the part of the authorities, that 
the town subsidises private undertakings of this 
kind, provided they are carried out on tradi- 
tional lines. 

A like regard for ancient precedent inspires, 
broadly speaking, the design of new erections, 
which have been, during late years, both many 
and important. Apart from some unfortunate 
ventures along the modernised ramparts (a 
modernisation which nothing can compensate 
for), and here and there within the town, these 
new works are consistently designed in old 
Flemish style. A great railway station, a large 
County Council house and post-office, a vast 
hospital, an extensive training college, with a 
number of lesser and private buildings, have 
been carried out in this spirit. In no city of 
the same size, probably, and in the same space 
of time, has so much been done in one uniform 
style. Such activity quite belies the popular 
notion of a city in decline. 

Those, however, who are jealous of the 
architectural traditions of Bruges will note in 
this interesting Medizeval movement, and 
among much praiseworthy and excellent work, 
a certain excess of zeal, a fault of over-embel- 
lishment, a straining after effect, and a conse- 
quent restlessness. The plainer buildings are in- 
variably the best. Moreover, in Gothic palaces 
traceried, crocketted, and pinnacled, one 
scarcely recognises the work-a-day purpose 
which most of them are meant to serve. Now 
if there is here a certain departure from pro- 
priety, there is also, we think, a wandering 
from local precedent. Let us instance, in 
witness, the great Medieval hospital of 
St. John. Standing in the shadow of the 
likewise early and austere Church of Notre 
Dame, it is a model (however impaired) of 
breadth, of simplicity, and of repose. Enrich- 
ment is sparingly introduced, and is always 
carefully focussed. The whole pile bespeaks 
a practical purpose. Again, the vanished 
“Waterhalle” (like the railway station, a 
purely utilitarian building) is known to us by 
old views as a vast unbroken fabric of 
absolutely simple outline. And, after all, an 
impressive simplicity is perhaps the highest 
reach of art. Rich and sumptuous edifices un- 
doubtedly there were of yore, and the bygone 
Brugians loved especially to crown their 
dwellings with light, fantastic turrets. But 
how artfully were these elegancies contrived 
to contrast with the massive bulk and 
relatively plain forms of the main building. 
We need only name the “ House of Seven 
Turrets’ and that of the “ Orientals,” as they 
existed in their completeness, to make good 
this point. 

In the many Medizeval buildings still stand- 
ing, in the ample pictorial records of those 
which have unhappily perished, and in the 
admirable Museum of Antiquities developed of 
late, the present-day architect and craftsman 
have to hand exceptional means for carrying 
on their remarkable revival with faithfulness 
and intelligence. 

~~ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal contains an_ illustrated 
article by Mr. Radford on the works of Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, the American artist of whom 
we hear a great deal at present, and some of 
whose designs are to be on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s next week. Mr. Vedder is an 
artist who has apparently been a good deal 
influenced by Blake—as to spirit though not as 
to manner ; there is a great deal of poetic and 
mystic suggestion in his designs ; it is possible 
that their serious feeling has led to their being 
considered more remarkable than they would 
be on the mere ground of power of design. 
The number also contains an article on the 
Italian sculptor Francesco Jerace, whose 


“ Beethoven” and “Germanicus” are far too 
melodramatic (after the tendency of modern 
Italian sculpture) ; his bust of Madame Vigée- 
Lebrun, and his chimney-piece at the Meuri- 
coffre Salon at Naples are, however, very 
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The “Easter Annual” of the Art : 
devoted to the work of William dhe i 
in itself a very interesting collection of decora. 
tive designs ; the essay, written by Mr. Lewis 
F. Day, is, while thoroughly Sympathetic 
moderate in its tone, and recognises Morris's 
limitations. 

The Studio (March 15) devotes an illustrated 
article to the works of M. La Touche, the 
French painter, who has no doubt made a style 
of his own, but whose importance is we think 
a little overrated by contemporary critics, As 
Dr. Johnson comprehensively said, “ nothing 
odd will last long.” A collection of his works 
will be on view in London next week, at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries, so the article (per- 
haps intentionally) comes apropos. The illus- 
trations of Mr. Baillie Scott’s designs for the 
decoration and furniture of the Palace at Darm. 
stadt are very interesting. 

Among the articles in the Engineering 
Magazine we find“ Electric Traction in Great 
Britain” and “The Merits and Permanence of 
the Masonry Arched Bridge,” by Mr. Albert 
W. Buel, an article which gives welcome 
evidence of the beginning of a reaction in 
favour of solid-built bridges. As the author 
says, “no bridge of modern times surpasses 
the Pont du Gard in beauty and grandeur, and 
it is a safe prediction that it will remain a 
monument to its builders long after our great 
modern steel bridges have turned to dust.” 

The Technology Review, of which the first 
number reaches us, is apparently a periodical 
started in connexion with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It contains an article 
on “The Function of the Laboratory,” and 
one, with plans and photographic illustrations, 
of the new Pierce building in connexion with 
the Institute, which may be of interest to our 
readers. The remainder of the issue is 
occupied by news of special relation to the 
Institute and its members. 

To the Contcmporary Dr. Collins contributes 
a criticism on the London Government Bill, 
which is naturally written from the point of 
view of the London County Council, but we are 
inclined to think he is right in most of his 
criticism. His argument is either that the Act 
would give to the new Corporations the name 
and outward show of municipal dignity without 
its powers; or that powers worth exercising 
can only be given them at the cost of the 
breaking up and disuniting of authority in 
London. “ The disintegration of the growing 
unity of London into a congiomerate of 
sham municipalities under the hegemony of 
Greater Westminster, though it may enliven 
and embellish local government in the Metro- 
polis, can scarcely fail to raise the rates, while 
it will postpone indefinitely that unity, sim- 
plicity and equality of treatment which are the 
cardinal principles of the reformation of 
London.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Samuel Howe (“of 
New York’’) writes an attack on the decorative 
work going on at St. Paul's which contains 
some truth coupled with a great deal of exagge- 
ration and an apparent determination to find 
fault with everything done by Sir W. Rich- 
mond, who, though we think he is making 
some serious mistakes, has a claim to be treated 
with more respect than this; nor do we know 
what are the claims of Mr. Howe of New York 
to sit in judgment upon him. 

In the Westminster Review Mr. H. G. Reeve 
writes a very short article on a very large 
question—no less than “ What is Art?” The 
article is really a criticism on Tolstoi, who has 
lately propounded the view that art has nothing 
to do with enjoyment ; that its only business 1s 
to find out what is right and recommend it to 
mankind. That was Carlyle’s view also. Mr. 
Reeve takes the saner view that the object of 
art is to please rather than to teach, and 
supports it by the example of Shakespeare— 
sufficient in itself. 

In the Century is a short article of some 
interest on “ American Discoveries at Corinth, 

by Mr. Richardson, the Director of the American 
School at Athens. The Director rejoices that 
the American School, starting with no know- 
ledge of the locality of any object mentioned 
by Pausanias, have discovered in the past year 
the theatre, and in the second year the fountain 
of Pirene, of which illustrations are given. 
There can, we think, be no reasonable doubt 
of the reality of the find, and the American 
School may be congratulated. The number 
includes an article by M. Tissot, the painter, 
entitled “Round about Jerusalem,” with 
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charming and delicate work. 


sketches of typical heads ; and one on “ Abso- 
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Sketches of London Street Architecture. 


XXXI.—Business Premises, Wigmore-street. Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, Architects. 





- Zero (liquid air)” by Mr. W. Clark Peck- 
m. 


Harper contains the second instalment of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s admirable essay on “The 
Equipment of the Modern City House.” This 
article deals mainly with the accessories in a 
house—closets and cupboards, Stairs, lifts, gas- 
Pipes, and electric conduits. It ought to 
receive the attention of architects, as it not 
only throws light on the way things are done 
in the States, but contains a great deal of 
really useful and sensible suggestion on minor 
Practical matters. 
ott Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
pa ensington Palace, with some good illus- 
rations of the interior, and one on “The 
ge s Furniture at Windsor,” showing some 
Ras fine examples of French and English 
oo a furniture, though the illustrations 
to — a large enough scale to be of value 

The Genealogical Magazine contains an 
ine te by Mr. i Gale Pedrick on the seals of 
ibs ce ot Bath and Wells, pointing out 
reid sigs attaching to the subject, from the 
mot a for ten centuries the employment of 

a 0 authenticate their proceedings has 
joie among English Church 
ton ig There are, it appears, no less than 
official 8, having different significations, in 

use in connexion with this diocese, 





which are described. It is a pity we could not 
also have had illustrations of them. 

In the Antiquary Miss (or Mrs.) Isabel 
Robson writes an article on embroidery under 
the heading “ England’s Oldest Handicrafts ;”’ 
and Miss H. A. Heaton traces out the antique 
history and development of the myth of St. 
George and the Dragon, with some illustra- 
tions ; the article leads us into a curious field of 
antiquarian research. 

In Knowledge, Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, is writing a series of 
articles on “ Secrets of the Earth’s Crust,” the 
second of which appears this month. 

The Quarry includes an article on “ The New 
Sanitary Law in France as Applied to Con- 
tractors and Builders,’ which will be of some 
interest to those connected with building work 
in England. 


in 
<e 





THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS (INCORPORATED), 
—Mr. Joseph Randall (of Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
Woolwich) has been elected President of this Insti- 
tute for the ensuing year. 

HIBERNIAN BANK PREMISES, DUBLIN. — New 
premises intended for the North City branch of the 
Hibernian Bank are in course of erection in Dorset- 
street, Dublin. The premises are being erected by 
Mr. Kevin Toole, from plans prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, both of Dublin, 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.— 
No. XXXI 


THE illustration represents Messrs. Daniell’s 
business premises in Wigmore-street. It 
shows a flat front depending for effect on 
three gables and on the contrast of the mate- 
rials employed, which are red brick and buff 
terra-cotta ; the latter is used in bands and 
cornices and for the pediments and architraves 
of the windows. The roof is covered with red 
tiles. Messrs. Ernest George & Peto are the 
architects. 





_ 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 


THE recently-incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators held their first annual general meet- 
ing at Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity-lane, E.C., 
on the 23rd ult. Members from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland attended this meet- 
ing, the primary object of which was to formally 
elect the General Council, in which is vested 
the management of the business and affairs of 
the Institute. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, of London, was duly elected 
President of the Institute; Messrs. Thomas 
Bonnar (Edinburgh), George G. Laidler (New- 
castle), Alexander G. White (Liverpool), J.C. M. 
Vaughan (Hereford), Robert J. Bennett (Glas- 





gow), and Henry Gibson (Dublin), were ap- 
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pointed Vice-Presidents of the Institute ; and 
Messrs. William Allon (South Shields), William 
Brown (Dundee), Charles Carlton. (Glasgow), 
James Clark (Edinburgh), M. Cowtan Cowtan 
(London), M. E. Dockrell (Dublin), Isaac H. 
Donaldson (London), David Laing (London), 
John McIntyre (Dublin), Thomas Preston 
(Burnley), John Ratcliffe (Bolton), John Scott 
(Glasgow), James Sibthorpe (Dublin), John 
Smith (Sheffield), William G. Sutherland (Man- 
chester), John Taylor (Birmingham), and John 
Whyte (Aberdeen), were appointed members of 
the General Council. 

Mr. |. Hunter Donaldson, the:'present Master 
of the Company of Painter-Stainers, in whose 
hall the Institute have their headquarters for 
the time being, at the opening of the proceed- 
ings addressed in the name of the Painters’ 
Company a few words of welcome to the 
members of the Institute. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, the President, then ad- 
dressed the meeting as to the progress made 
by the Institute since the meeting of the Pro- 
visional Council in February last, and it was 
stated that 174 decorators had become members 
of the Institute, and that in addition upwards of 
sixty applications for membership had been 
received by the secretary and would be brought 
up for consideration and election at the meeting 
of the General Council, to be held at the close 
of the annual general meeting. 

Several matters of interest were brought to 
the notice of the meeting by the President, 
including the question of the admission of 
women, if duly qualified, as members of the 
Institute ; and it was the general opinion of 
the meeting that, if qualified, they ought to be 
admitted. A further question of sub-dividing 
the Institute into a larger number of districts 
than at present was also considered, but it was 
thought that further inquiry should be made, 
and reports were invited from the various local 
Associations. 

The President then invited the members 
present to express their views as to the expedi- 
ency of compelling applicants for admission as 
members of the Institute to submit to an 
examination before being admitted to member- 
ship, and pointed out that, in his opinion, to 
insist upon such a test would be to kill the 
Institute at the very start ; for it was obvious 
that men who had been in business for many 
years and who were of established reputation 
would not submit themselves to examination 
as a condition of admittance to an Institute 
only in its infancy. The President further 
stated that all applications for admission 
to membership of the Institute would 
have to come before the General Council 
for election, and every applicant would have 
to be nominated by two existing Fellows of the 
Institute, and that every care would be taken 
both by the General Council and by the 
Fellows nominating that no unsuitable persons 
should be elected ; and that, at any rate for the 
present, this should afford the Institute a 
sufficient protection against the admission of 
unsuitable members. 

Several members present expressed them- 
selves as of this view. 

Ata meeting of the General Council which 
was subsequently held new members were 
elected to the number of fifty-six, of whom 
forty-four were elected as Fellows and twelve 
as Associates. Several of the leading decorators 
in London have applied for admission to the 
Institute since the meeting was held, 
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Books. 


English Cathedrals. Illustrated. By FRANCIS 
Bonp, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. Lon- 
don : George Newnes, Limited. 


are sorry this book has_ been 
written. It is evidently intended to 
RDS be a popular handbook ; and _ its 
airy, conversational style and _positiveness 
of assertion admirably fit it for such a pur- 
pose. But there was no necessity at the 
present time for the production of another 
popular book on the English Cathedrals, while 
the author’s original theories and criticisms, 
interesting and suggestive as many of them 
are, must be subjected to a good deal of exami- 
nation and discussion before they can properly 
find a place in such a work. Had Mr. Bond 
done himself and others justice by giving 











in greater detail his reasons for setting 
aside generally accepted opinions, his 
book ‘might not have been a popular 


one, but it might have been a valuable con- 











least have given us a chance of agreeing with 
him ; and, in any case, of respecting his views, 
As it is, we can but hope, for the sake of those 
he so lightly undertakes to instruct, that they 
will examine his opinions more carefully than 
he himself appears to have done. Mr. Bond 
tells us, in his introduction, that in his 
chronology he has “relied rather on archi- 
tectural than on documentary evidence,” a 
system which, if we remember rightly, he 
defended lately at the Institute. But, as was 
then pointed out, the architectural evidence 
must rest primarily on the documentary, and, 
though the latter may often be open to sus- 


with the work 


but there are no plans of the buildings. 


of ground plans was a sine qud non. 





its History and Fabric. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 


volume devoted to this building. 


raised to that rank in this century. 


subject than for the former one. 


time led to some controversy. But Mr. 


doned after it had been commenced. 
wonders how it could ever have been supposed 


lantern. Mr. Bilson finds a simple and 
reasonable explanation of their peculiar form 
in supposing them to have been originally 
designed symmetrically, but altered in execution 
to give greater width to the high transept 


space of the sanctuary. The only difficulty 
this leaves is in the fact that the piers return to 
their normal section a few feet from the 
summit. Is it not more likely that the piers 
were actually builtas designed, and that it was 
only after some of the arches had been turned, 
and the lantern commenced, that the narrow 
proportions of the openings to the transept and 
the encroachment on the sanctuary were 





recognised as a mistake, that the piers were 
then pared down and altered, and, as a 





tribution to an interesting study ; he would at | consequence of this reduction of their 


picion, especially if it was not contemporary 
it professes to describe, 
neither is the former a perfectly reliable 
guide, as is shown by the early Perpen- 
dicular work at Gloucester, in the case of which 
even Mr. Bond is obliged to accept the docu- 
mentary evidence, though it flatly contradicts 
what, without it, would be taken as the con- 
clusive evidence of the architecture. The book 
is well illustrated by small photographic — 

e 
author is good enough to refer readers to the 
“valuable plans, on a large scale,” published 
by the .Builder,a recommendation for which 
we are duly grateful; but if it was worth 
while to publish the book at all, surely a series 


Beverley Minster: An Illustrated! Account of 
By CHARLES HIATT. 


ALTHOUGH Beverley Minster does not rank as 
a cathedral, Messrs. Bell’s series could not 
have been considered complete without a 
It must be 
classed with the cathedrals architecturally, 
and from an architectural standpoint is, indeed, 
far more worthy of the title than some of the 
“ glorified parish churches” which have been 
Excepting 
the colour of the binding, which is a pleasant 
blue instead of a rather crude green, this book 
is in every respect uniform with the volumes 
on the cathedrals, and is written by the author 
of that on Chester, who, justifiably, displays a 
good deal more enthusiasm for his present 
Possibly 
some of his eulogies may seem to those of 
cooler judgment a little overdone ; but in pre- 
sence of the structure admiration is apt to assert 
itself above criticism. The unity of design, the 
fine sense of loftiness, the masculine vigour of 
the choir, and the grace of the flowing tracery 
in the nave windows and of the late west 
towers, are all exceptional, if not unique, and 
rarely fail to appeal even to those who are 
least sensitive to beauty of form. Professor 
Freeman has severely criticised the form of the 
vaulting, the transverse ribs of which are of 
compound curvature, and the west gable, 
which he calls a sham. But the authority of 
these criticisms is tainted by the fact that he 
wrote them at a time when all three and four 
centred arches were condemned as a matter of 
course, and every deviation in design from 
what was held to be—sometimes on very in- 
sufficient grounds—the logical treatment of 
construction was called a sham. The curious 
makeshift design of the piers of the eastern 
transept are an admitted blot on the architec- 
ture of the minster ; and they and the masonry 
above the western arch of that transept at one 


Bilson has satisfactorily shown that the 
masonry in question is the commence- 
ment of a lantern over the crossing, aban- 


One 


that the four massive piers were designed 
with any other object than the support of a 


arches, and to avoid encroaching on the floor 


a 


rd 


stre 
the lantern was abandoned? This wheats 


better illustrated, so far as the number, scale 
and choice of the illustrations goes, than most 
of those of the cathedral series, and particularly 
than the earlier volumes. But the plan is a 
very poor one, and the views are rather 
indistinct. 





The Cornish See and Cathedral. Historical 
and Architectural Notes. Published by the 
authority of the Dean and Chapter of Truro, 
Truro: Heard & Sons ; London : Hamilton 
Adams, & Co. : 

THIS book cannot be said to have the interest 
for architects that its title might lead one to 
expect, and that a writer competent to describe 
and criticise our only nineteenth-century 
cathedral would have given it. Frankly, the 
subject is treated in the manner of the average 
local guide-book which delights chiefly in 
recording the names of benefactors, the value 
of their gifts and their subscriptions to this 
fund and that, the names of the “ polished” 
marbles used in the pavements and fittings, 
lists of the monuments, the subjects repre- 
sented in the sculpture and stained glass, 
the gold and silver vessels, and so forth, 
Descriptions of the architecture are short 
and confused for want of knowledge of 
the necessary terms, and criticism resolves 
itself mainly into repetitions of “hand- 
some,” “elegant,” and similar non-committal 
adjectives. It is certainly recorded in one place 
that Mr. Pearson “ was selected as architect,” 
and in another that he “was instructed to pre- 
pare designs for the various internal fittings ;” 
but his name is mentioned with less apprecia- 
tion than is accorded to that of the clerk of the 
works, and as if it were of no particular im- 
portance who supplied the brains for the under- 
taking. It is to be supposed that the details 
with which the book deals interest a good 
many people, since a second ‘edition has been 
called for ; but to us it seems that one of the 
main subjects, the cathedral itself, is treated 
without any sign that the writer or those who 
commissioned the book have the slightest 
appreciation of its fine character and unique 
position among modern architectural works. 





The Testing of Materials of Construction. By 
WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.RS,, 
M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1899. 


IN the Builder for June 9, 1888, we reviewed at 
some length the first edition of this book, and 
are glad to see that a second edition of such a 
useful work has been called for. This new 
edition, while retaining the same general 
arrangement as before, has been brought very 
thoroughly up todate. Many records of recent 
tests have been added, and new testing 
machinery described. 

In the introduction, the author shows how 
much more useful information may be obtained 
from accurate tests of the materials used than 
from experiments on the completed structure, 
because no load can, in practice, be applied 
likely to injure the work unless it has been 
very badly proportioned or constructed. We 
often hear that such and such a steel and con- 
crete floor, for instance, has safely carried a 


Infor- 
load of so many cwts. per square foot. Into 
mation like this is of very little value, as it on 


to show what factor of safety there 1s. 
accurate tests of the component parts, com- 
bined with good design and careful —— 
will tell us at once what loads may be applic 
with any margin of safety that egress 
require. From this book we find out what . 
should be made, how tomake them, and w rs 
results we may expect from previous exper! 
eo i hanical 

Chapters I. to fI. deal with the mec “ 
properties of bodies acted on by — 
plasticity and hardness of materials, an - 
stress-strain diagrams. The various nce : . 
testing machines used, and the me fully 
holding test-pieces in them are very pe 
described in Chapters IV. and V. ; — = 
instruments in Chapters VI. and VII. Chap 3 
VIII. is an interesting and useful one, ae 
describes the preparation of test-pieces 
various metals and the tests that are ne / = 
be applied to — rr IX. deals 
elastic constants for metals. 

The remaining seven chapters, or 200 = \ 
the 450 pages in the book, contain a m ae 
information as to actual tests that have | 





j icks limes, 
made of metals, timbers, stones, bricks, 
and cements ; the results being tabulated an 
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———— 
reduced to common junits. This latter part 
alone makes the book of the greatest use to all 
engaged in constructional work. Same 

As this work is one that will be principally 
used for reference, we should have liked to see 
a fuller index. While, for example; eighteen 
ages are devoted to timbers and twenty-eight 
to stones and bricks, and tests of many varieties 
of these materials are given ; the index, apart 
from the general references to timber, Stone, 
and brick, only refers specially to one kind of 
timber, and to granite only among the stones. 
This, however, detracts little from what is pro- 
bably the most valuable book on tests of 
materials of construction we have. 





Practical Dictionary of Electrical Engineering 
and Chemistry in German, English and 
Spanish ; Trealing especially of Modern 
Machine Industry, the Foundry and Metal- 
lurgy. By PAUL HEYNE, assisted by Dr. E. 
SANCHEZ-RosAL. Dresden: Published by 
Gerhard Kihtmann. London: H. Grevel 


& Co. 

THE present development of the electrical and 
allied industries in Spain and the many States 
of Central and South America which speak 
Spanish has created a demand for a dictionary 
of technical terms. This volume will supply 
this gap and we can heartily recommend it. 
To many engineers and contractors as well as 
scientists it will prove very useful. It contains 
many words in everyday use by foreign 
engineers which also appear in foreign 
technical journals and yet are not to be found 
inany of the ordinary dictionaries. There are 
very few omissions, the only important one we 
noticed was “braze.” “Tachometer” is not 
given but we suppose the hideous word 
“speedometer” stands for this. Again “infinite” 
in Spanish is surely “infinito” and not 
“infinitesimal,” which means the _ exact 
opposite. It is possible that the Spanish 
workman mixes up the two. A note to this 
effect would have been welcome. 

A drawback to this dictionary is the occa- 
sional use of very doubtful English ; although 
the meaning is nearly always clear, it 
would have been an improvement if the 
authors had got an Englishman to revise the 
proofs. Idioms are often translated directly 
from the German, as, for example, “ from midst 
to midst” is given as the translation of “ von 
mittezu mitte,” instead of from centre to centre. 
Borum and phosphor, the German forms, are 
used instead of boron and phosphorus, the 
“lecture” of an instrument instead of the 
“reading,” infinit for infinite, apparatuses for 
apparatus, &c. “Saltof sea” and “ salt of petre” 
sound strange to English ears. We have also 
noticed the following amusing translations 
made apparently with the help of a somewhat 
antiquated dictionary—“ water of holy,” “ salt of 
bitter purging,” and “sensible paper” instead 
of “distilled water,” “sulphate of imagnesia ” 
(Epsom salts), and “sensitive paper.” 





Small Accumulators: How Made and Used. 
The “Model Engineer” Series, No. 1. 
Edited by PERCIVAL MARSHALL, A.I.Mech.E. 
London : Dawbarn & Ward. 


Tus little book on small accumulators will 
prove a practical guide to amateurs and 
students who desire a useful knowledge both 
of their theory and construction. Those 
accumulators are now used for so many pur- 
poses, such as lighting carriage and cycle 
lamps, working induction coils for medical and 
photographic purposes, working motors, &c., 
that there ought to be a large demand for this 
trustworthy handbook. If the subsequent 
books of this series bear out the promise of 
the first, these sixpenny handbooks will prove 


most helpful to the class f 
been written. S for whom they have 





The Manufacture of Varnishes ; Oil-Crushing, 
Refining, and Boiling, and Kindred Indus- 
ines. Translated from the French of Ach. 
perache. Greatly extended and adapted to 
seen practice by JoHN GEDDEs MCINTOSH. 

ublished by Scott, Greenwood, & Co. 
London. 1899. 
=~ Publication of this book is evidence of the 
pel at a new era has commenced in the 
ee history of varnish manufacture. 
th n ie men have long been engaged upon 
€ investigation of the resins, gums, and oils ; 


and, although much yet remains to be dis. 


and of the experiences iof men long familiar 
with commercial varnishes and their con- 
stituents have rendered possible the production 
of the present work, which, while remaining 
thoroughly practical, discusses at considerable 
length the chemical properties of the various 
varnish constituents, and the reactions which 
occur when they are mixed and used in the 
form of varnish. 

The preparation of varnishes by blind 
adherence to ancient recipes is an expiring 
industry, and in future varnish manufacture 
will be governed by the laws of science and 
the results of chemical research, as are somany 
other large industries. 

The first portion of the book describes the 
numerous resins, their behaviour under the 
action of different solvents, and their physical 
properties. Section 2 deals with the colouring 
matters employed in the production of coloured 
varnishes ; and section 3 with alcohol, spirits 
of turpentine, and other solvents. Sections 4, 5, 
and 6 describe the cleaning and crushing of 
resins, the effects of heat upon resin, and the 
plant and iprocesses used in preparing spirit 
varnishes ; while section 7 discusses oil crush- 
ing and refining, and section 8 the manufacture 
of oil varnishes. 

Recipes for all descriptions of varnish are 
given, together with much useful information 
regarding their manufacture ; but a feature of 
the book which is especially worthy of notice 
is the attention which has been devoted to 
adulterants, and the methods by which they 
may be detected. Architects in general seldom 
have samples of oil or varnish chemically 
examined, and we believe that they by no 
means fully appreciate the extent to which 
adulteration is carried on. 

The book is clearly printed, and contains a 
fairly satisfactory index ; it will form a very 
useful work of reference, not only for varnish 
manufacturers, but for all concerned in the use 
of varnishes and drying oils. 





The Evolution of the Steam Locomotive. By 
G. A. SEKON. London: The Railway Pub- 
lishing Company, Limited. 1899. 

Tuls is a popular history of the steam railway 
locomotive as developed in Great Britain. The 
author has obtained his information from 
reliable sources, and has produced a book 
which is eminently readable. He starts with 
Trevithick’s engine, built in 1803, which seems 
to have been the first that was a practical 
success, as it hauled five loaded trucks and 
seventy passengers a distance of nine miles in 
about four hours. From this we are intro- 
duced, in succession, to almost every type of 
locomotive that has been used in this country 
down to engines only just built, so that very 
interesting comparisons can be made. 

The book is very fully illustrated, some one 
hundred and fifty types being shown, Un- 
fortunately it is printed on glazed paper, which 
not only has caused both letterpress and illus- 
trations to be somewhat “ smudgy,” but makes 
it very trying to the eyes to read. 

We are sorry to see that the author uses 
such words as “scientist” and “location,” 
which, whatever language they may belong to, 
are certainly not English. 





The Internal Wiring of Buildings. By H. M. 
LEAF, A.M.Inst.C.E. Westminster: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 1899. 


Tus book can be recommended to architects 
and others who possess an elementary know- 
ledge of electricity as it contains a clear and 
simple account of the modern methods of 
wiring buildings and yet does not pass over 
those difficulties like calculating the sizes of 
cables which often give so much needless 
labour and worry to the uninitiated. The 
various systems now used for enclosing cables, 
wood-casing, metal tubes, concentric con- 
ductors, &c., and the general arrangement of 
the switches and cut-outs in use with these 
systems are well described, and. there is 
a great deal of interesting information which 
will be found very useful in _ practice. 
The chapter on costs and estimates is well 
done, and the figures can be commended as 
giving a very fair idea of the cost of wiring at 
the present time. An appendix gives the 
Phcenix Fire Office rules, and the rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. The rules 
of the Westminster Supply Corporation are 
also given as a sample of the rules of supply 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE TESTING STATION OF THE BRITISH FIRE 
PREVENTION COMMITTEE. (Published by the 
Committee.) 

THE ART OF REPOUSSE. By Gawthorp. (B. T. 
Batsford.) 

SPON’s ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK, 
1899. By W. Young. (E. & F. N. Spon.) 
HISTORIC MAP OF BATH. (Bath Chronicle 
Office.) 





THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


On the 3oth ult. Mr. J. A. S. Hassall, the 
Secretary of the National Association of Master 
Builders, forwarded a letter to Mr. M. Deller, 
the General Secretary of the Plasterers’ Union, 
in which he stated that his committee were 
satisfied with the assurance given by the union 
that beyond claiming the right and privilege 
to persuade any plasterer working at the trade 
to join their organisation they had no desire to 
coerce foremen who did not actually use the 
plasterers’ tools into joining their ranks as 
ordinary members. Mr. Hassall further added 
that, although the officials of the Plasterers’ 
Society had not communicated to the Masters’ 
Association their proposals for a settlement of 
the dispute, the employers had agreed to meet 
the union in conference, and he proposed that 
twelve men representing the union should be 
appointed to meet twelve members of the 
National Association of Master Builders at the 
London offices on April 6. 

The difficulty in regard to foremen being 
compelled to join the union as ordinary mem- 
bers having now been removed, the chief 
points to be settled between the masters and 
men are: (1) The union’s practice of “ black- 
listing’ certain firms ; (2) The refusal to work 
with non-unionists ; (3) the limitation of ap- 
prentices ; and (4) the refusal of the men to 
accept the decision jof the employers as to 
which workmen shall do certain work in cases 
of dispute. 

At Birmingham, on the 3rd inst.,a meeting 
was held of all the branches of the building 
trade, except the masons,:in England and Scot- 
jand, to consider the plasterers’ dispute. Four 
hundred thousand men were represented. The 
proceedings were private, but it was under- 
stood that the discussion turned chiefly upon 
the course of action to be taken at the confer- 
ence with the employers. Though not con- 
ceding plenary powers to the delegates who 
will attend to settle, such authority was given 
as was thought would lead toa settlement. A 
hope was expressed that reason would be 
brought to bear upon the deliberations. 

On Wednesday both the Plasterers’ Union 
and the Masters’ Association held meetings, at 
which the final arrangements for the confer- 
ence were discussed. 

The employers are to be represented by 
Messrs. W. Holdsworth (Huddersfield), R. Neil 
(Manchester), T. F. Rider (London), B. J. 
Greenwood (London), J. Bowen (Birmingham), 
W. Symonds (Cardiff), W. Lowry (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), W. Nicholson (Leeds), J. Higson 
(Manchester), W. Blake (Plymouth), John Rule 
(Sunderland), and G. Nichols (Leicester). 

The Union will send its President (Mr. Mark 
Jones), the general secretary (Mr. |M. Deller), 
and delegates from Cardiff, Birmingham, 
Bristol, London, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Nottingham. 





We are informed, just as we go to press 
that the masters broke up the conference, as 
the representatives of the men refused to forego 
the right of coercion. 


—_« 
—— 





POST - OFFICE, WISHAW. — New Post - office 
buildings are in course of erection at Hill-street, 
Wishaw. Thearchitectis Mr. Alex. Cullen, Mother- 
well. The various contractors are :—Masonry, 
Messrs. Loudon & Inglis, Cleland ; joinery, Messrs. 
D. & W. Nimmo, Wishaw; plumber, J. Waterson, 
Wishaw; slater and plasterer, Mr. Wm. Black, 
Wishaw. 

BATHS, ROTHERHAM.—On the 29th ult. a new 
swimming bath, provided by the Rotherham 
Corporation in Market-street, was opened. Mr. W. 
Eckersley, a local engineer, was engaged to prepare 
a scheme, and it has now been carried out, at a cost 
approaching 5,000/. The bath is the largest in the 
district, measuring 26 yds. by 12 yds., and has a 
depth ranging from 5 ft. 8in. to3 ft. 8in. There 
are fifty dressing boxes. Mr. Richard Snell, of 
Rotherham, has been the contractor for the building ; 
Mr. Johnson, of Tinsley, has supplied the tubes and 

irders ; and Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co, 
(Limited), Thorncliffe, have been responsible for the 
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companies. 


ironwork for the roof.—Sheffield Telegraph. 
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BEVERLEY MINSTER: TOWERS AND 
WROUGHT-IRON SCREEN. 


we IESE drawings are a portion of those 

i =6ofor which their author, Mr. Hervey 
Rutherford, was awarded the Pugin 
Studentship this year. Mr. Rutherford 
sends us the following comments on the 
work :— 

“The sketch shows the western towers of 
Beverley Minster from the north-east. They 
are built of Tadcaster stone, as is the rest of 
this magnificent pile, and form one of the finest 
examples of their kind in England. Their 
slender proportions at once attract the eye, and 
coming direct ito Beverley from York, where 
one had been accustomed to the vastly 
different proportions of the western towers 
there, one had some difficulty in appreciating 
those of Beverley to the full extent at first. 

The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, which is 
responsible for so many of our buildings now 
in progress, has not been allowed to pass here 
without evidence, which one regrets to say 
does not tend to enhance Beverley Minster. 
They are at present busily engaged in filling 
the niches of the western towers with statuary 
at something like an average of 20/1. for each 
group, so one can imagine what the effect 
of such statuary must be on towers jsuch as 
these. 

The wrought-iron screen is situated in the 
north aisle of the choir and is of very good 
workmanship. There has been another screen 
in the south aisle of a slightly different and, I 
think, inferior design, but that is now relegated 
to the lumber portion of Beverley Minster.” 


DESIGNS FOR CHAPELS AND CREMA- 
TORIUM, NOTTINGHAM. 


IN this design, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of last year, the authors, 
Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette, have placed the 
Anglican and Nonconformist chapels at oppo- 
site sides of the crematorium, each being sepa- 
rated from it by a carriage-way. 

By this method service might be read in 
either chapel without interference with the 
other, and the cortege could then pass on to the 
cemetery. If the body was to be cremated it 
could be carried to the chapel first and then to 
the crematorium hall after service, or else 
direct to the hall. The coffin was to be 
lowered as into a grave by passing it by a lift 
through the floor of the cremating chamber on 
to the bearers which carried it direct to the 
furnace inthe basement. Provision was made 
in the hall for the disposal of the cremated 
bodies similar to the methods adopted by those 
who used this custom among the Romans. The 
cloisters and waiting-rooms were arranged 
separately for the use of those attending either 
chapel, so that the wings should protect the 
open ambulatories. The aspect selected for 
these was to the south, so as to make the 
general arrangement as cheerful and comfort- 
able as possible. The flue for the furnaces was 
treated as an angle feature in the design of the 
central and bell tower, which was used also as 
a means of ventilation for the whole scheme, 
access to the upper stage being provided by a 
turret staircase on the south-east corner of the 
central group. The attendants and engineer's 
offices were placed immediately at the rear of 
the cremating chamber. 

The design obtained the second premium in 
the competition in which it was submitted. 


ROBINSON MEMORIAL TOWER. 


TuHIs tower was built as a memorial to the 
late Alfred Robinson, M.A., for many years 
Fellow and Bursar of New College, to whom 
the present size and prosperity of the College is 
very largely due. The College at the same 
time completed the adjoining College build- 
ings to the east, a portion of which had been 
built some thirteen years earlier. 

The material is Clipsham stone. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Benfield & Loxley ; the 
carver, Mr. , Bridgeman, of Lichfield. The 
memorial figure is by Signor Lucchesi. 

The architect is Mr. Basil Champneys, and 
Mr. W. Simpson acted as clerk of works. The 
drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
of last year. 

















HOUSES ; THORPE MANDEVILLE AND 
LIMPSFIELD. 

Or these two houses, designed by Mr. 

Voysey, that for a site at Limpsfield, though 
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Plan. 
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lanned for a special situation and 
oe was about to build, owing 
circumstances has not so far been 


with. 


The house at Thorpe Mandeville is now 
being carried out, the contractors being Messrs. 
W.H. & T. Hawkins of Brackley. The exte- 
rior materials are brick and cement roughcast. 


The contract price was 2,190! © 





DESIGNS FOR WALL-PAPERS AND 


TEXTILES. 


THESE designs, by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
described generally on the plate as designs for 
wall-papers, were not in fact all designed with 
that object, one or two of them having been 
designed for textiles. The following are Mr. 


Voysey’s explanatory notes on them 


“No, 1. This design was made for wall- 


paper or woven silk, but never 


good enough by the manufacturers to be 


produced. 


No. 2 has been produced in silk and wool by:| of Hexham under the west tower of one which 
Messrs. Alex. Moxon & Co. with great taste. 
No. 3 was designed for wall-paper, and is 


printed by Messrs. Essex & Co. 


No. 4 was designed for a wall-paper, and is 
printed by Messrs. Essex & Co. It has also 
been produced in tapestry by Messrs. Alex. 
Moxon, but with the substitution of an evil- 


looking harp for the V.R. 
No. 5 was designed for fabric 
executed. 


No. 6 has been executed as a 
Messrs. Tomkinson & Adam. 


No. 7 is a design for a wall-paper, being 
a drop pattern, each tree being placed in 
diamond form so that all bands or lines are 


avoided.” 


> 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








THE CRYPT AT HEXHAM. 


S1R,—Thanks to the Builder and that careful, able, 
and accurate authority, Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hex- 
ham, we are at last supplied with an accurate and 
understandable plan of the Abbey Church and the 
singular vaults below ; plans which, when backed 
by the letterpress, fairly seem to point out that the 
crypts there found ‘and at Ripon) are neither of 





Fig, 1.—Hexham. 


Wilfrid's period nor would have been 
him had it not been for the fashionable 
'mported even into the consideration of 
tectural questions. 





It is supposed to symbolise purity, 
being a sort of lily and a sort of vulture, the 
last-named useful scavenger of battlefields. 
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Fig. 2.—Ripon. 


The Hexham and Rj 
Ripon crypt 
a ypts (figs. 1 and 2 
Ppear to be merely the transference of the plan 3) 
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such vaults under choirs (fig. 3) sent westwards to 
parts there covered by stone structures, with the 
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Fig. 3. 


priest’s house of less durable materials still further 
west again. It thus seems probable that these two 
cases are actually of very late date, if allowed to be 
of Saxon parentage. That of Ripon is situated 
under the west tower of an aisleless church, that 


then received a north chantry aisle, a very narrow 
south one being then added also for access to the 
stairs of descent on that side. The review of the 
historical evidence given in the letterpress much 
assists such view. It attributes the church to 
Wilfrid, about 679 ; states that it became the seat of 
a bishop’s See in 681 (Wilfrid then preaching in 
Sussex) and “so remained until 821, when, no doubt 
owing to the Scandinavian inroads, it was allowed 
to lapse” (i.e., 140 years). Wilfrid visited Ripon and 
Hexham in 706, and, after a stormy life, died in 
709. His monastery at Oundle (of wood) was so 
thoroughly burnt at the time of his death as left no 
place for his body during the night to be placed in. 
Hexham, we are told, “ maintained its monastic 
character until its overthrow under Halfdane, the 
Dane, in 875; it then remained in a ruinous 
condition, and was practically abandoned by its 
priest until 1083.” Northumbrian history may fairly 
suggest hope of an earlier date, about 1043 (or 
thereabout). Much faith is required to accept 
Wilfrid’s work as unchanged during the first 140 
years. But the call is excessive: which demands 
preservation during the abandonment from 875 to 
even about 1043; a special 168 of miraculous 
providence !years at least. It is not, therefore, 
strange if Prior Richard’s account may possibly be of 
that which he saw in his time, but certainly could 
not be of work earlier than 1tog0. He himself is 
stated to have died in 1175, 466 years after Wilfrid’s 
death and 300 years after its ruin by Halfdane. 
Mr. Hodges would make a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of architectural art in 
Northumbria if he would describe and illustrate the 
many stones found about the church during its late 
maltreatment, thus throwing light on the history of 
its changes, even be they several hundred years later 
than Wilfrid’s death in 709. J. T. IRVINE. 





Sir,—Mr. Hodges is mistaken in saying that the 
crypt at Hexham was “a place of refuge and 
resort where religious rites could be carried on in 
times of danger, and also, perhaps, as a place of 
sepulture for those held in special veneration.” If 
he will compare his own admirable plan and section 
with the plan and section of the crypt under the 
west end of the ruined basilica at Pompeii, given in 
Lange’s “ Haus and Halle” (Leipzig, 1885) he will 
see that the crypt at Hexham is almost an exact 
copy of that under the basilica. 

The crypt at Hexham was originally under the 
west end of a Roman basilica. The two staircases 
at Hexham correspond exactly to the two staircases 
at Pompeii, and are in the same position. Both 
crypts have a mysterious hole in the roof. The 
crypt at Pompeii has a “cellar window” in its west 
wall. So had the crypt at Hexham, for the steps 
on the west side, shown in Mr. Hodges’ plan, led 
down to the old “cellar window” of the Roman 
basilica. 

_ All this is consistent with ancient chronicles, 
which speak of Hexham as having been the most 
splendid basilica on this side of the Alps. 

The crypts at Hexham, Ripon, Repton, and every- 
where else, were connected with the business of the 
law courts, as I have shown in my recent book on 
“The Evolution of the English House.” 

S. O. ADDY. 





WOODEN WATER-PIPES. 


S1R,—I observed at the Marble Arch the other day 
some old wooden water-pipes being unearthed. I 
happened last autumn to meet an engineer who, if I 
rightly understood him, said he had been taking up 
in some district in London quite recently similar 
wooden pipes, which, I jgathered, had been in use 
up to the time of his substituting iron pipes for 
them. Are any of these still in use, and can you 
say at what date they may have been laid and by 
what water company, and is it commonly known 
by what process they were bored and fitted ? Those 
I saw to-day were apparently spiggotted one into 


a — 


ee 


made is known; also how the connexions with 

them were made and whether they were subjected 

to any process of seasoning or induration ? 
LEONARD REDMAYNE, 








STRENGTH OF STEEL GIRDERS 
SiR,—Will some reader of the Builder kindly 
inform me of the best formula (modern) for 
calculating strengths of steel girders and joists ? 
G. F. LAKE. 
—_——t-o-1————— 


Che Student’s Column, 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE: 
XIII.— WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION. 


WCWRE may consider this subject under the 
PNW following headings — 
Maa Sources. 

. Physical properties. 

. Consumption of water, 

. Impurities. 

. Examination of water. 

. Storage of water. 

. Hardness of water. 

. Distribution of water. 


1. Sources—The origin of all sources of 
water supply must be the rainfall, though the 
actual method of supply may be by (a) rain 
water, (b) lake water, (c) river water, (d) spring 
water, (e) well water. 

(a.) Rain water itself is pure, and where it 
comes but little in contact with injurious 
gases and matter it is the best form of supply. 
This, however, but seldom happens, except in 
sparsely populated and rocky districts. The 
amount of rainfall varies in different districts 
from under 25 in. to over 80 in. in the British 
Isles ; the lowest average fall being about the 
South Eastern Counties of England and the 
highest being the Western part of Scotland. 
Part of the rainfall sinks into the ground, part 
is evaporated, and part is carried along the 
surface of the ground and fills the rivers and 
lakes, &c., in the neighbourhood. Rainwater 
should never be allowed to run to waste, as it 
is most agreeable for washing purposes, and, 
in some instances, it has to be used for dietetic 
requirements, notably in Holland, where collect- 
ing areas are specially prepared. 

Fig. 154 shows the section of Roberts’ Rain- 
water Separator, which runs the foul water to 
waste, and when the roof has ceased to deliver 
foul water the canter is overbalanced and the 
clear water runs to storage. 

(b.) Lake Water derives its source of supply 
from the surface water previously mentioned, 
and also from springs, and is liable to have 
foreign matters in suspension and solution. 

(c.) River Water is derived from the same 
sources as lake water. Rivers are very liable 
to pollution, owing to the drainage from 
manured farm land, and to animal and vege- 
table impurities being washed into them. 
When, in addition to these, sewage from towns 
and villages and trade effluents are added, the 
danger of this form of supply may be realised. 
(d.) Spring Water is generally found where an 
impervious bed underlies porous strata, and an 
outlet is obtained as at A in fig. 155. The 
condition of this water depends upon the 
nature of the soil through which it has passed. 
(c.) Well Water may be either from shallow or 
deep wells, that from the former being very 
liable to pollution from organic matter washed 
through the soil. An impervious lining 
(steining) should always be used as deep as 
practicable to minimise this risk, as shown at 
K in fig. 157, the lining also being taken above 
the surface to prevent any matter flowing in 
fromthetop. A cover should also be provided. 
The water should be drawn up by a pump if 
possible ; three forms of the latter are shown in 

figs. 158, 159, and 160, and not bya bucket and 

rope, as these are liable to become foul and to 

taint the water. Fig. 158 illustrates a section 

of an ordinary lifting pump. As the piston P is 

raised, the valve V is opened and water is 

drawn up into the cylinder, and at the next 

stroke it is drawn through the valve W and is 

conducted to the delivery pipe D. Fig 159 is 

a section through a force pump, and it will be 

noticed that the piston is solid, and the water 

after being raised in the cylinder is forced up 

the delivery pipe. Fig. 160 is a force-pump 

with a plunger in lieu of a piston, and is 

generally preferred because the packing is 

easily renewed. Deep wells are often made 

by an artesian boring, which consists in forcing 

an iron tube of small diameter through the 

impervious strata, as shown in fig. 156. This 
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ancient but that the manner in which they were | 


was first done at Artois, in France, hence the 
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Illustrations to Student’s Column. 


































































































Illustrations to Student’s Column. 
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rtesian. Water derived from this source 
generally palatable and good. It will be 
seen that in this sketch the impervious strata I 
extends above the level of the sinking, and 
consequently the water will not only rise in 
the pipe but will be forced up to overflowing. 

2. Physical Properties.—A cubic foot of water 
may be taken as weighing 62°5 lb., and a 

alion as weighing 10 Ibs. A fundamental pro- 
perty of the fluid is that the pressure exerted 
by it on any plane is always in a direction at 
right angles to that plane, and pressure exerted 
anywhere on water is transmitted equally and 
undiminished in every direction. Liquids 
maintain their level even though the continuity 
of the surface be interrupted, or in more 
popular phraseology, they find their own level. 
Water may be taken for practical purposes to 
be incompressible. Advantage is taken of the 
latter and of the power of transmittability of 
pressure in the hydraulic lift and ram, &c. _ 

3. Consumption of Water—The_ ancient 
Romans must have used over 300 gallons per 
head per day, owing to their elaborate public 
baths. From about 35 to 50 is now usually con- 
sidered sufficient for towns and from 20 to 25 for 
rural districts. However, it is hoped that the 
supply will be looked upon in a more generous 
light in the future, as the health of a community 
must depend to a large extent upon its water 
supply and its facilities for taking baths. The 
following table gives the daily average number 
of gallons per head in several cities :— 





Washington ........ » 258 | ChIcagO 2....-.ccoccee 75 
Middlesbrough-on- MOMGEOAL 02. c0cecacccaae 55 
TOES. sedacsccesseses 140 | Glasgow ......ccceceeee 50 
Karlsruhe (Ger- ABIGNINY caccagesccdsees 35 
MANY) <iccaescesee 130 -| Pavis...cess aesunaddeccnas 28 
New YON: .sissccisea 100 


4. Impurities —Water nearly always contains 
foreign matter in suspension and solution, 
absorbed gases, microbes, and other living 
organisms. Water for dietetic purposes must 
not contain more than a certain percentage of 
these impurities. Matters in suspension may 
be removed by filtration and settlement, those 
in solution by distillation, aération, precipi- 
tation, and nitrifying organisms. Absorbed 
gases may be expelled by boiling and distilla- 
tion, living organisms may be reduced by 
filtration and settlement, &c. 

Distillation is effected by evaporating water 
and condensing the steam. Distilled water is 
unpalatable, but on aération it becomes less 
unpleasant ; this latter may be accomplished 
by exposing it to the air in thin streams. 

Boiling removes temporary hardness and 
destroys microbes, but the water requires 
a¢ration afterwards, as it is unpleasantly flat. 

Nitrification is the process by which, owing 
to the action of microbes, nitrogenous organic 
matter is oxidised with a formation of nitrates. 

Filtration is resorted to to get rid of suspended 
matters and to oxidise organic substances. 
Dr. Percy Frankland has shown that over 
95 per cent. of microbes were removed from 
Thames water by sand filtration. These sand 
filters are mostly used by the larger water 
Companies, A section is shown in fig. 161 of 
one that is sometimes employed. C represents 
a bed of clean sharp sand about 3 ft. 6 in. 
thick, D is another layer of sand coarser than 
Cand about 4 in. deep, E is another layer of 
sand coarser than C and about 3 in. thick, F is 
a bed of gravel about 6 in. deep, G represents 
a course of bricks laid with open joints to 
yee the water to pass through to the trough 
Which conveys it to the storage reservoir. 
ane carbide of iron covered with a layer 
Page has also been successfully utilised for 
‘ ers, but this must be used on the intermit- 
i Principle, to allow of aération. The 

asteur Chamberland filter is made of porous 
ta through which the water is forced 
sa €f pressure. The residue left on the out- 
b ne the tubes can be easily removed, and 
2 senting them periodically they may be 
pine: ised. At Darjeeling 9,500 of these tubes 
po use in thirty-eight cells in the municipal 

ee and supply 150,000 gals. a day. 
Pence filters, until quite lately, were 
Same Solely designed for the purposes of 
hon ving suspended matters, to lessen hard- 
mor and to reduce the danger of organic 
pre r. In recent years, however, the removal 
tial and (eanisms has been found to be essen- 
the’ re pe was then discovered that most of 
aon Iters were simply breeding-places for 

- — so that, instead of removing them, 
extent “> actually increased to an enormous 
ll he Berlin Inquiry of 1886 did much 
ian ag and the inquiry for the 

ce, in 1895, by Dr. Plagge 


gave great prominence to the Pasteur 
Chamberland and Berkefield filters. These 
latter have now sealed the fate of the older 
forms of filters, and this type of porcelain 
candle is now recognised as being the one on 
which future developments must be _ based. 
They require pressure to work efficiently, and 
consequently are termed “pressure filters.” 
Fig. 162 shows a section of the Berkefield. The 
water supply is connected by the tap W, and 
flows into the outer covering, which is of 
enamelled iron, and through the hollow 
cylinder C (of porcelain or kieselguhr), and 
from the interior of which it is delivered to the 
outlet pipe O. By means of the thumb-screws 
SS the candle of porcelain may be removed 
for cleansing or may be sterilised by boiling. 

5. Examination of Water—The following 
simple tests may be made by any one. Samples 
should be collected in long tubes, 2 in. or 3 in. 
in diameter, which latter have previously been 
well rinsed out with a little acid and then several 
times with the water which it is desired to 
examine. If river or lake water is the subject 
of the inquiry the samples should be taken at 
various points and beneath the surface, anda 
note should be made in each instance of the 
exact locality from whence they are taken. The 
tubes should be well stoppered and placed in 
the light, but an inch or two should be left 
from the surface of the water to the underside 
of the stopper. They should stand for twenty- 
four hours, and then be examined to see if 
vegetation is encouraged ; this can be detected 
by the smell. If this is not apparent, slightly 
warm the tubes and test them again. A 
similar tube should be filled with distilled 
water and be placed alongside the others on a 
sheet of white paper, and the colour compared. 
If a drop of Condy’s fluid (permanganate of 
potassium) be placed in the water, and it 
becomes bleached in a short time, it is a sign 
of the presence of organic matter. A portion 
of; the water may be evaporated, and the 
residue burnt ; if it blackens it indicates the 
existence of animal organic matter. If a sample 
of water is put on a gelatine film resting ona 
plate, organisms multiply rapidly and are 
easily discernible under the microscope. 

6. Storage of Water—This is best accom- 
plished, if it can be so arranged, in under- 
ground tanks, in which there must be no 
liability to pollution. It is thus rendered more 
palatable by its power of assimilating carbonic 
acid gas under the ground. Domestic cisterns 
of lead are to be avoided, owing to the danger 
of the water carrying away the soluble oxide 
of lead due to the presence of oxygen. Hard 
water, however, forms a protecting surface on 
the lead, and there is little danger in using 
this metal for its storage. Galvanised iron is 
simply iron covered with a coating of zinc, 
and most waters will dissolve this ; it should 
not, therefore, be used if it can be avoided. 
Slate.and earthenware cisterns, therefore, should 
be used where possible. Provision should be 
made so that cisterns may be cleaned out regu- 
larly, for it must be remembered that they 
become a depositing ground for impurities in 
the supply. All cisterns should be covered to 
prevent their pollution by dust, dirt, and possibly 
dead birds, and they should be ventilated, and 
have an overflow pipe, with its open end, as 
far from any sewer or drain as possible. 

7. Hardness of Water.—This may be either 
temporary or permanent. Temporary hardness 
is due to the presence of calcic and magnesic 
carbonates and may be overcome by boiling, 
which expels the carbonic acid and precipitates 
the carbonates. Permanent hardness is due to 
calcic and magnesic sulphates, which boiling 
does not effect. Hard water will not dissolve 
soap but precipitate it ; hence the soap test is 
now usually employed for determining the 
hardness of water. Every grain of calcic car- 
bonate or its equivalent in one gallon of water 
constitutes one degree of hardness. 

The effect of hard and soft water on the 
health is a much debated point, but from an 
economic point of view, soft water is much 
preferable, and it is said that in Glasgow, since 
the soft water supply from Loch Katrine was 
introduced, that a saving of over 30,000/. in 
soap was effected per annum. Hard water 
also causes lime deposits in boilers, kettles, 
and hot-water pipes; it is unpleasant 
for domestic use as it produces roughness 
of the skin. Dyspepsia, gravel and stone 
in the bladder, and swellings of the glands 
have also been attributed to its use. The late 
Sir Douglas Galton suggested that 10 deg. of 
hardness would satisfy the general require- 








ments of atown supply. Dr. Clark’s process 





for removing temporary hardness consists in 
the addition of lime, by which means the 
bicarbonate of lime in the water is reduced to 
a carbonate, which latter is precipitated. A 
Luton Hoo the hardness of the water is re- 
duced from 184 deg. to 4 deg. by this process, 
and 70,000 gallons can be softened per diem. 
Permanent hardness of water at Penarth is 
reduced from 18 deg. to 6 deg. by the addition 
of 22°5 lbs. of lime, 5 lbs. of soda, and 1 Ib. of 
alum to every 10,000 gallons of water. Clark’s 
process consists in the addition of I oz. of 
— to every 100 gallons. The Porter- 

lark system is a modification of this, the 
precipitated calcic carbonate being removed 
by cloth filtration under pressure, thus avoid- 
ing the delay of slow subsidence. 

8. Distribution of Water—This is effected 
either on the constant or intermittent prin- 
ciples. Every water company should be 
compelled by the legislature to provide a con- 
stant supply, as it is not only more conducive 
to health, but in the case of outbreaks of fire 
the lack of water is a very serious matter. 
Even with the constant supply, however, it is 
wise to have a small supply cistern, as the 
water is sometimes necessarily cut off for 
repairs to mains and other causes. Water 
mains are frequently not laid sufficiently 
deep below the surface, and consequently are 
liable to be affected by heat and by frost ; 
they should not ibe less than 4 ft. below the 
ground level. The pipe mains are usually 
of iron, coated with bitumen, magnetic 
oxide, or some preservative solution. The best 
method is to have a glazed lining, but this 
is, of course, somewhat costly. Lead pipes 
are most often used inside the house owing to 
their preference by the water companies ; but, 
as previously mentioned, the lead is liable to 
be dissolved by the water if the latter is of a 
soft description. If possible, it is always best 
to use pipes lined with either glass or tin. 
Stopcocks should be arranged so that any 
branch supply may be cut off from the main, 
and all pipes should be run so that there is no 
danger of frost affecting the water-supply. If, 
in any case, it is found necessary to have them 
outside the building, they should be covered 
with asbestos, felt, or other non-conducting 
material. 

All water for drinking purposes should be 
drawn direct from the main supply pipe. 

In country houses it frequently happens that 
no spring or supply exists above the level of 
the house, and, consequently, the water has to 
be raised by mechanical means. One method 
often employed is the Hydraulic Ram, whose 
action is as follows :—A supply pipe, S in 
fig. 163, is taken from the reservoir to the air 
vessel A (or ram). A finely-balanced valve is 
fixed at V, whose weight is a little greater than 
the water pressure from the reservoir. Hence 
when the water is at rest in the supply 
pipe the valve V opens downwards and water 
runs to waste. As the velocity of the water 
increases, the valve V is closed, and the 
momentum opens the valve W, and water is 
thus forced into the air vessel ; the air in the 
latter is compressed, and by its reaction the 
water is forced up the delivery pipe D. The 
pressure in the supply pipe is thus diminished, 
and both valves therefore fall and the water 
escapes at V until this valve is again closed by 
the impact of the water due to the increased 
velocity, more water enters the ram and is 
raised higher in the delivery pipe. This action 
is continually repeated while the supply in the 
reservoir is maintained. It is estimated that 
about one-eighth of the water is wasted. The 
following formula and notes on the hydraulic 
ram may be of use. 

When :— : : 

Q = quantity of water used in cubic feet per 

second. 

h = head of water in feet (i.c., difference in 

level of reservoir and ram). 

P = effective horse-power. 


Then Q = 147 * 


and P = 068 Q h. , 

The length of the supply pipe should not be 
less than three-quarters of the height to which 
the water is to be raised. " 

The diameter of the supply pipe should be 
equal to 1.45,/Q, and the diameter of the 
rising pipe should equal 75./Q. 

The contents of the air vessel should be the 
same as the contents of the rising tube. One- 
seventh of the water may be raised to four 
times the head of the reservoir, or one- 
fourteenth eight times, or one-twenty-eighth 





sixteen times, &c. 
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A greater fall than 10 ft. is to be avoided as 
it involves too much wear and tear on the 
valves. Water wheeldriving pumps, both over- 
shot and under-shot, may be used for this 
purpose of raising water, and fig. 164 shows a 
sketch of one used by Messrs. Merryweather 
& Sons. Turbine driving pumps are also used, 
as shown in fig. 165. Arrangements may also 
be made when fixing this latter for driving 
electric lighting, laundry, and refrigerating 


machinery. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HESSLE, YORKSHIRE, 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid of a new 
Congregational church at Hessle. The architect is 
Mr. Percy T. Runton, of Hull and Hessle. The 
building will be in the Gothic style, comprising 
nave, aisles, chancel, organ transept, ministers’ 
vestry, heating vault, &c. It will be built of red 
brick and stone, with tracery windows and dress- 
ings. The floor will be of maple blocks upon con- 
crete. The interior will be finished in plaster, and 
the nave arches carried upon granite shafts. The 
length of the nave is 75 ft.,and into the chancel 
87 ft., the width across nave and aisles being 50 ft. 

CHURCH, KIRKCALDY.—A church which has been 
built by the Kirkcaldy Unitarian congregation has 
just been opened. The church, which is situated in 
Hunter-street, in a central part of the town, is 
seated for 200 persons, and at the back are a com- 
mittee-room, a vestry, and other offices. Thearchi- 
tect was Mr. Arnold S. Taylor, of Westminster, 
the cost of the building, including the site, being 
about 1,100/. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER UNITARIAN CHURCH, BEL- 
FAST.—On the 26th ult. the Unitarian Church at 
Mountpottinger was reopened after alterations. By 
the alterations to the building the accommodation 
has now been doubled, while a side entrance has 
also been added. Three memorial windows have 
been placed in the building. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Robert Corry, builder, under the 
—e of Messrs, Young & Mackenzie, archi- 
ects, 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, OSWESTRY.—A 
new Primitive Methodist church has just been 
opened at Oswestry at the corner of Chapel and 
Castle streets. Perpendicular Gothic in style, the 
walls are of Ruabon red bricks, with white sand- 
stone dressings, and a tower, with spire, marks the 
angle formed by the streets, the principal front 
being in Chapel-street. The internal fittings are of 
pitch pine, and the seating accommodation, which 
is designed to provide accommodation for 425, is 
arranged in amphitheatrical form. The architect is 
Mr. J. D. Mould, of Manchester, and the contractor 
Mr. Jabez Higgins, of Oswestry ; the cost of the 
new building is close on 2,000/. Mr. Evans, of 
Manchester, was responsible for the electric light 
installation, and Messrs. John Minshall & Co., of 
Oswestry, supplied and fixed the heating apparatus. 

NEW CHURCH OF BALLINTUBBER, Co. ROScoM- 
MON.—The dedication of the new Church of St. 
James, Ballintubber, will take place on the oth 
inst. The new church consists of chancel, nave, 
transepts, and sacristy, and is of cruciform shape. 
In length it is roo ft. long, the nave 31 ft. wide, and 
67 ft. on the transepts. Mr. J. L. Scallan is the 
architect. The contractor is Mr. John Whelan, 
Strokestown. 

WELSH WESLEYAN CHAPEL, FERNDALE, GLA- 
MORGANSHIRE.—The foundation - stones of a new 
Welsh Wesleyan Chapel, Ferndale, on the site of 
the building which was entirely demolished by fire 
in June last, were laid recently. The contractor 
is Mr. Howell Lewis, Ferndale, and the architect 
Mr. A. O. Evans, Pontypridd. 

BOARD SCHOOL, HOTWELLS, BRISTOL. — An 
infants’ school is being erected at the corner of 
Albemarle-row and Joy Hill, Hotwells. It is planned 
on the central-hall system. Surrounding the hall 
and entered from it are four class-rooms, each for 
fifty children, a teachers’ room, and a children’s 
cloak-room and lavatory. The floors are laid with 
maple blocks. The whole building is heated with 
hot water, and under a portion of the school is a 
covered playground. Red brick with freestone 
dressings has been used, and the roofs are tiled. 
The general contract has been carried out by Mr. 
G. Humphreys, the heating work has been executed 
by Messrs. Skinner, Board, & Co., and the plumbing 
by Mr. A. Scull. The architects are Messrs. La Trobe 
and Weston. 

SCHOOL, DESKFORD, BANFFSHIRE.—A new Board 
School is to be erected at Deskford, from plans by 
Mr. John Fowlie, Cullen. The building will pro- 
vide accommodation for 150 pupils. 

NEW THEATRE, DONCASTER.—A new theatre 
was opened at Doncaster on the 27thult. The new 
building will seat 1,500 persons. The stage is on 
the street level, and can be driven upon therefrom. 
It is 75 ft. wide by 32 ft. deep. Mr. Chapman, the 
manager, drew the plans ; and Mr. J. P. Briggs, of 
London, was consulting architect, The builders 
and contractors were Messrs. H. Arnold & Son, of 
Doncaster. The seating and decorations were by 
Messts. Deans, of Birmingham ; the electric instal- 
lation by Messrs. Fisher & Allison, of Doncaster ; 
Messrs. E. Oldroyd & Co., of Leeds, fixed the 











heating apparatus and fireproof curtain; and the 
fire hydrants and Grinnell sprinkler installation 
were fixed by Messrs. Dowson, Taylor, & Co., of 
Leeds and Manchester.— Yorkshire Post. 

NEW LODGE, BEAULANDS PARK.—The erection 
of a large new lodge will shortly be commenced 
for Sir R. G. Graham at the south entrance to 
Beaulands Park, Cumberland. Dressed local red 
stone will be used, and green slates on steep pitched 
roofs with four gables. The contractor is Mr. W. 
Wright, of Warwick Bridge, who will execute all 
the work from plans prepared by Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott, architect, of Carlisle. 

MEMORIAL HALL, BELFAST.—The George Thom- 
son Memorial Hall, which has been erected by the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, has just been 
opened. The new buildings occupy a site adjoining 
the rear of the church itself. A minor hall, about 
30 ft. by 26 ft., with vestry and committee rooms, 
forms the principal portion of the ground floor. A 
ladies’ parlour is also placed on this level. The 
first floor is taken up with a lecture hall 64 ft. long 
by 32 ft. wide, with a platform at one end, having a 
separate staircase. All the walling is of red brick, 
with Dumfries sandstone sills and coping. The 
contractor for the work was Mr. Thomas M Millen, 
and the architects were Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Belfast. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, LEICESTER.—The founda- 
tion-stone has just been laid of the administrative 
block of the new Isolation Hospital on the Gilroes 
Estate, near Leicester. The architects are Messrs. 
Blackwell & Thomson, of Leicester, whose plans 
were selected in competition. The work has been 
in progress for six months, and several of the scarlet 
fever pavilions are ina forward state. The hospital, 
when completed, will consist of four separate one- 
storied pavilions for the treatment of scarlet fever, 
giving accommodation for twenty-six beds each; a 
similar pavilion for typhoid fever containing twenty- 
eight beds; two isolation pavilions—one a two- 
story building — containing twenty-eight beds, 
making accommodation for 160 adult patients. The 
other buildings comprise the administration block, 
discharging block and mortuary. The total number 
of beds, if the full extension were carried out, would 
be 240. The several buildings are connected by 
macadam roads without covered ways, the ambu- 
lance vans thus being able to drive up to the door 
of each block. The four scarlet fever pavilions are 
all arranged alike, and consist of two main wards, 
72 ft. long and 26 ft. wide, to contain twelve beds 
each. Inthe central portion is provided a separa- 
tion ward of two beds leading out of the ward 
corridor, and having its own lavatory and water- 
closet. The nurses’ kitchen is centrally placed, 
and can overlook the beds in the two main 
wards by means of observation windows. The 
ward linen store-room is approached from the 
nurses’ kitchen, and the coal store for the wards 
is placed outside, near the entrance to the pavi- 
lions. At the outer end of each main ward is 
placed on one side the sanitary tower, disconnected 
by a ventilated lobby, and on the other side the 
bath-room. The typhoid pavilion is similar in 
plan to the scarlet fever pavilions with this 
exception—as the block will be used for two 
sexes it is necessary to provide two separation 
wards instead of one, as in the scarlet fever blocks. 
The one-story isolation block provides for a 
total of twelve beds. The two-story pavilion is 
arranged on two floors. On both floors in each 
half two two-bed wards are provided, leading on to 
the verandah, with nurses’ kitchen and larder. The 
sanitary towers are approached from the verandahs. 
A bath on wheels is provided, placed outside the 
nurses’ kitchen. The first floor in each half is 
approached by an open stone staircase at the 
extreme end of the verandahs. The floors are of 
fireproof construction. The administrative block 
contains on the right of the front main entrance 
committee-room, doctor’s sitting-room, lavatory, 
&c., dispensary, laboratory, store, waiting-room, 
and telephone enclosure; and on _ the left of 
the entrance, matron’s sitting-room office, nurses’ 
mess-room, sitting-room, sewing-room, household 
linen-room, dry goods store, lavatory, &c., ser- 
vants’ hall. Theservants’ hall and nurses’ mess-room 
are placed in close proximity to the kitchen. The 
main corridor is 7 ft. wide. At the west end of the 
administrative block, and leading at right angles 
from the main corridor, is another corridor out of 
which lead the kitchen and stores, &c. The first 
floor contains the nurses'and matron’s bedrooms, 
with bathrooms, &c., and linen store. The doctor’s 
bedroom and bathroom are also on this floor, and 
are approached by a separate staircase. Twenty bed- 
rooms for nurses are provided on this floor. The 
second floor contains ten bedrooms for servants, a 
bathroom, &c. The porter’s lodge is situated on 
the right hand side of the main entrance from 
Groby-road, and stands 15 ft. back. At the rear of 
the porter’s lodge, on the right hand side of the 
entrance roadway, is the discharging block, which 
is arranged in duplicate for male and female 
patients. The mortuary consists of a post-mortem 
room, mortuary, and viewing chamber. Heating is 
to be by low pressure steam, with auxiliary heating 
arrangements consisting of stoves and grates. The 
facings to all the buildings are Ellistown brick, 
with stone dressings, and the roofs are covered 
with green slates. Between all the buildings there 
will be telephonic communication. Messrs. J. 
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Johnson, are the contractors for the building, with 
Mr. John Clifton as clerk of the works, 

EXTENSION OF THE BIRKENHEAD Boroucy 
HOsPITAL.—It is intended to proceed at once with 
the extension wing of the Birkenhead Borough 
Hospital. The designs of the new building have 
been prepared by Mr. E. Kirby, and the contract 
has been given to Mr. Richard Allen, of Birkenhead 
There will be a separate entrance to the new wing, 
which will be connected with the present building 
by a covered bridge. It will provide accommoda. 
tion for a woman’s ward with twelve beds for 
surgical cases, an isolation ward for erysipelas, a 
waiting-room for patients, and surgical and cop. 
sulting rooms. 

LorpD’s CRICKET GROUND.—Further provision of 
spectators’ seats is being made, and upon an exten- 
sive scale, along the south and east sides of the 
match-ground. On the site of the old billiard-room 
and tennis and racquet-courts and of an adjacent 
house, Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, contractors, are 
erecting a lofty tier of seats, supported by iron and 
wooden columns, which is carried upon brick 
arches in the form of an amphitheatre round 
the south-east corner of the ground to about 
half-way up the “Nursery end” (opposite 
the members’ pavilion). The new structure, 
a quarter of a circle in shape, will give 
room for, it is estimated, 10,000 persons. New 
dressing-rooms for the ground bowlers are also 
being built at the Nursery end, and the members’ 
luncheon-room next, westwards, to the tavern has 
been enlarged. Messrs. Walter Holt & Son, of 
Croydon, are the contractors for the new tennis 
and racquet courts, upon ground recently acquired 
by the M.C.C. at the rear of the pavilion. The pro- 
gress of the latter works has been delayed, pending 
an arrangement with the owners of some adjoining 
property. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, GOSPORT.—An isolation 
hospital has just been erected at Gosport. Early 
last year plans were prepared by Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, 
architect, of Southport, and the construction was 
commenced by Mr. John Croad, builder, of Gosport, 
under the supervision of Mr. H. Frost (Surveyor to 
to the Council), assisted by Mr. A. E. Dixon. The 
hospital stands in the centre of a field of two acres, 
There are three distinct buildings, the hospital itself 
being quite apart from the administrative and 
laundry blocks. Internally there are two distinct 
hospitals, each having an entrance of its own. At 
the western end scarlet fever patients will be 
treated ; cases of typhoid fever being allotted to the 
eastern end. There is room for sixteen beds. 
Separate wards for men, women, and children are 
provided at both ends of the building, that at the 
western end for women being 36ft. in length by 
22 ft., and containing five beds ; while that for men 
is 24 ft. by 16 ft.,and contains two beds. The eastern 
end is of a similar design. Nurses’ rooms are also 
provided, and a verandah, 4oft. long by 10 ft., sur- 
mounts the necessary offices. 

NEw ACCIDENT HOSPITAL FOR ALLOA.—On the 
30th ult. the Earl of Mar and Kellie opened the new 
accident hospital which has been provided for Alloa 
and district. The new building has been erected 
from plans by Mr. R. A. Bryden, architect, Glasgow, 
and is situated to the west of the old hospital in the 
Sunnyside district of Alloa. The main building con- 
sists of a central administrative block and two wings 
—one containing wards for males and the other for 
females, Each of the wings contains one ward for 
six beds, one ward for three beds, and two private 
wards for one bed each. The wards are approached 
from the central part of the building by wide cor- 
ridors. From these corridors the latrines enter at 
the back ; ward sculleries are also provided, enter- 
ing off the corridors. The floor of the wards is of 
pitch pine, and all corners are rounded. The lower 
walls of the corridors are lined with tiles, and each 
corridor has an exit porch for convalescent patients 
obtaining access to the grounds in rear of the build- 
ings. The central part of the building contains 
toward the front the entrance vestibule, doctors 
room, and men and women’s day-room, behind 
which are placed the operating-room, doctors’ store, 
kitchen and scullery, service pantry, and matron’s 
store-room, &c. The central building is two stories 
in height, and on the upper floor contains matron’s 
rooms and seven bedrooms. To the rear of 
main building is the probationary ward, as - 7 
washing-house, laundry, and drying-room. yA = 
laundry is a hydraulic washing-machine—bot® : ss 
machines being fitted up by Messrs. Wats : 
Laidlaw, & Co., Glasgow. The boiler-house is a 
the east end of the building, the — 
boiler being supplied by Messrs. Marshall & 
Motherwell. Adjoining this is a ae 
containing a hydraulic engine to be utilise . 

i 3 is likewise a fumigating- 
pumping purposes. There is li § the 
room in this part of the building. The whole fe) 
apartments are fitted up with electric bells. 


—_— 
— * 


REREDOS, ST. Mary's SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, MONTROSE.—A reredos, which has _ 
erected in this church in memory of the late a 
John Woodward, was unveiled on the rst inst. Prove 
three central arches of the reredos have been -o 
with mosaic work by Messrs. Powell & yee an 
sculpture work was executed by Mr. Alexa ; 
Neilson; the architects were Messrs. Ross 
Macbeth, of Inverness. 
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sANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


LincoLN.—At the last meeting of the Lincoln 
Corporation it was decided to make application to 
the Local Government Board for loans amounting 
to upwards of 10,0001. for additions and alterations 
to the markets and for building a model abattoir. 
Plans are also in hand for a City Isolation Hospital, 
the site of which has already been secured. Many 
of the leading sanitary engineering firms have also 
already responded to the invitation of the local 
committee to exhibit at the Health Exhibition to be 
held in the Drill Hall, Lincoln, from August 3 to 
19, This exhibition, the first of its kind ever held 
in the county of Lincoln, is being arranged in con- 
junction with the annual provincial meeting of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. ; 

SEWERAGE WORKS, EALING.—At the Council 
Chamber, Victoria Hall, Faling, recently, Major- 
General Darley Crozier, R.E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry into the applica- 
tion of the District Council for sanction to borrow 
10,1501. for works of sewerage and sewage disposal, 
and 3501. for providing scavenging plant. Mr. 
Charles Jones, surveyor, produced and explained the 
Pas aLEY-IN- WHARFEDALE WATER SUPPLY BILL. 
—This Bill has passed the Commons Committee. Its 
object is to acquire a catchground of 300 acres on 
Burley Moor. The moor is common land, anda 
clause has been inserted in the Bill to meet the 
wishes of the Commons Preservation Society. The 
scheme provides for a reservoir holding 154 millions 
of gallons, to impound Carr Beck, and also for the 
purchase of the water rights of Mrs. Crofton, the 
Lady of the Manor of Burley. The dam will be 
about 4oo yds. long and 3rft.in height. The Bill 
was grouped with the Horsforth Water Company’s 
Bill to acquire the same catchground, and the 
Horsforth District Council’s Bill to acquire the com- 
pany’s undertaking, the Council strenuously object- 
ing to take over the Company’s Burley Moor scheme 
as costly and improvident. Thus the Burley scheme 
was opposed by the Horsforth Company, while the 
latter’s scheme was opposed by both the Burley and 
Horsforth Councils. After hearing the evidence for 
the Horsforth Council and the Company, the Com- 
mittee passed the former's bill to acquire the Com- 
pany’s undertaking ; but before deciding the fate of 
the Company's bill, called upon the Burley Council 
to submit evidence. Their engineer, Mr. Malcolm 
Paterson, C.E., was then called, and after a long 
cross-examination the Committee passed the Burley 
Bill without further evidence. The engineer's 
evidence chiefly turned upon the needs of Burley, 
which is a growing residential district adjacent 
to Ilkley, the suitability of the proposed catch- 
ground, and the defects of the alternative 
scheme set up by the Horsforth Company. He 
objected to the reservoir site as dangerous, owing to 
the sandstone rock underlying it. By gaugings he 
had proved that the bulk of the dry weather flow of 
the Rushy Beck escaped, issuing in springs below 
the site proposed, and would be lost. ‘The reservoir 
would not supply the highest houses in the district, 
and, further, the catchground was insufficient in 
areaas a permanent source. A series of clauses for 
insertion in the Bill were submitted on behalf of 
Mrs, Crofton, but the committee rejected the whole, 
allowing only the usual sporting rights clauses as 
offered by Burley. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., and 
Mr. E, J. Silcock, C.E., gave evidence on behalf of 
the Horsforth Council, and Mr. H. A. Johnson, C.E., 
on behalf of the Horsforth Waterworks Company. 

THE LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW AND EPPING 
FOREST RAILWAY.—The railway company will pro- 
mote a Bill during the current Session for making a 
line from the site of Cazenoves House, Upper 
Clapton-road, to pass thence eastwards across and 
underneath the Avenue and Mount Pleasant-lane, 
and to terminate by a junction with the Cambridge 
line of the Great Eastern Railway where it crosses 
the river Lea, and for amending their Act of 1894 so 
as to provide for a less amount of lands being pur- 
chased by them and substituted for a lessened 


amount of commonable lands, Walthamstow 
Marshes, to be taken under that Act for railway 
purposes, 

——————} 4 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Winpow, OCKBROOK PARISH CHURCH, DERBY.— 
g, Sained-glass window, by Mr. A. O. Hemming, of 
ms Margaret’s-street, Cavendish- square, W., has 
_ Placed in Ockbrook Parish Church, Derby- 
— to the memory of the Ven. Melville Horne 
: ” Archdeacon of Stafford, Canon of Lichfield, 
- twenty-one years Vicar of Ockbrook, and 
rother of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
bong pen WINDOW, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
on = aap CaRR.—Stained glass has been inserted 
Fos rm — window of this church by Mr. George 
phen bi € memory of his father. The window is 
Pere to portray in some measure the three 

Sons of the Trinity. Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 

_ have carried out the work. 
whe NEAR TIVERTON, DEVON. — The 
po urch of St. Andrew has been reseated with 

.- benches, for the Rev. Prebendary Gregory, 
poe hey have traceried ends with square flowers 
Mi — carvings, and have been carried out by 
detail —~ carver, of Exeter, from the designs and 

ed drawings prepared by Mr. E. Swinfen 


Harris, architect, of London and Stony Stratford, 
under whose care the work here, extending over 
more than twelve years, and comprising new 
reredos, eagle lectern, works in chancel, painted 
decoration, stained glass, tiled pavements, altar 
cloths, &c. have been carried out. 


re 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The jury in the competition for the 
best designs for facades of Paris houses have 
awarded premiums to M. Marquet, for his houses 
in the Rue de Grenelle ; to M. Debrie, for a house 
in the Rue Roi de Sicile; to M. Guimard, for 
the “Castel Béranger,” Rue Lafontaine (Auteuil) ; 
to M. Rabier for his house in the Boulevard 
de la Villette, and to M. Breffendille for a house in 
the Rue des Petits Champs. The twenty-seventh 
Congress of Architects will be held this year at 
Tovrs and at Paris, and will include excursions to 
Poitiers and Angouléme. Some new casts after 
the monuments found at Delphi and Delos have been 
placed in the colonnade gallery of the Louvre. 
A new Art Society under the title “ L’Estampe 
Originale en Couleurs” has been started in Paris 
under the presidency of M. Rafaelli, the painter. 
The Municipal Council of Paris has authorised 
the purchase of the Hotel de Lauzun, on the Quai 
d’Anjou, at a cost of 300,000 francs. M. Dubois has 
just completed the model of his statute of the 
late Duc d’Aumale, whose figure is represented 
reclining on a tomb holding in one hand 
a sword and with the other pressing a flag 
to his heart. The bronze statue of Cardinal 
Lavigerie by M. Falguicre is to be erected shortly 
on a public place in Carthage, and a copy of it at 
Bayonne. M. Falguiere is now commissioned to 
execute the statue of Daudet to be erected at 
Nimes, while M. de Saint-Marceaux is to carry out 
that which is intended for the Luxembourg Garden. 
——A museum of art is to be formed at Cherbourg. 
The jury of the competition opened for the 
erection of a museum at Valenciennes has awarded 
the first premium to M. Dusart, the second to 
M. Armbrustér, and the third to M. Lemaire. 
M. Benjamin Leroux, a member of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes, has just died at the age of 
fifty-four. He was “architecte-voyer” at Cour- 
bevoie, and architect of a number of buildings in 
Paris and at Neuilly, among which may be men- 
tioned the English Church in the Boulevard Bineau. 
The death is also announced, at the age of 
seventy-eight, of the Marquis de Chennevieres, 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, formerly 
Curator of the Luxembourg Museum, and, in 1873, 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts. He was the author of 
some highly-esteemed works on French art. 

COLOGNE.—With the recent retirement of the 
well - known City Engineer of Cologne, Herr 
Stuebben, the transitional period through which 
the old cathedral city may be said to have passed 
during the last fifteen years has come to an end, 
and any one who has not visited the town since the 
early eighties would be surprised at the remark- 
able change which has been wrought. The new 
boulevards are now complete in every way, i.c., they 
are lined on both sides with new buildings, and what 
was formerly a skeleton has become full of life. 
The suburbs of Cologne have also rapidly developed, 
anda very large number of excellent villas are now to 
be found on the outskirts of the city proper. As 
regards the general arrangement of the boulevard, 
a broad thoroughfare has been formed showing a 
three-quarter circle in plan, broken from time to 
time either by squares or widened out to take the 
form of double avenues. The so-called “German” 
Ring has a width of quite 4oo ft., whilst the average 
boulevard width may be taken as slightly over 
too ft. The city is now rapidly extending to a 
second line of fortifications, so that in another 
twenty years’ time the formation of a second or 
outer boulevard is by no means improbable. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY {N THE COLONIES.—The 
April Circulars of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office state that in Canada the demand for 
mechanics is not good, but a competent man, who 
lands with a little money, is fairly certain, except at 
Toronto or in British Columbia, to obtain work 
before long. In New South Wales, at Uralla and 
Grafton in the far north, there is a fair demand for 
farm labourers and carpenters. At Sydney the build- 
ing trade is now better than it has been for a long 
time, and carpenters and joiners have had their 
wages raised 1s.a day. In Victoria, local labour is 
generally sufficient, but the building trade in the 
Colony has revived and shows more activity than it 
has for some years. A skilled mechanic who lands 
with sufficient money to provide for himself and 
family during the first few weeks would havea reason- 
able prospect of finding remunerative employment, 
especially in country districts. Carpenters, joiners, 
and bricklayers have all received an advance of Is. a 
day in Melbourne ; but the demand for them is not 
brisk, as—owing to the large number of vacant 
shops and houses—few new buildings are being 
erected. There is a good demand tor a limited 
number of thoroughly skilled plumbers on the 
Melbourne drainage works, which will take years to 
complete, In Queensland there is a general demand 
throughout the Colony for ploughmen and other 
farm labourers, but not for mechanics, though for 


























| gardens, and open spaces; 


——— 


iron foundries at Ipswich and elsewhere have been 
especially busy, and skilled labour has been difficult 
to obtain at times. In Tasmania, mechanics at 
Zeehan and Queenstown, on the west coast, and in 
the surrounding districts, have been well employed ; 
good mechanics (especially first-class fitters) can 
always get work, but there is no demand whatever 
for inexperienced men. In other parts of the Colony 
there is no general demand for more mechanics. In 
New Zealand there has been plenty of work lately. 
The places which seem to have been especially busy 
are Napier, Wanganui, Otaki, Masterton, Ashburton, 
Timaru, Oamaru, Dunedin (except in the boot trade), 
and Invercargill. At Wellington, however, trades, 
except the clothing trade, have been slack, and at 
Christchurch a number of stonemasons and car- 
penters have been out of work. In Cape Colony 
there is practically no demand for more labour, except 
in parts for a few skilled mechanics, In the Trans- 
vaal, at Johannesburg,'ithere is no demand for 
labour, but in Pretoria there is a fair opening for 
skilled mechanics. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Messrs. John Hall & Co., Stourbridge, have dis- 
posed of the glazed brick branch of their business to 
a private company, who will trade as “John Hall's 
Glazed Brick Co., Ltd.” The original firm will 
carry on their fire-clay, fire-brick, and retort works 
as before. 

ALLEGED JERRY-BUILDING IN ABERDEEN.—On 
Tuesday, March 28, a public meeting, under the 
auspices of the Operative Masons and Granite 
Cutters’ Union, was held in the Trades’ Hall, Aber- 
deen, for the -purpose of calling attention to the 
alleged prevalence of jerry-building in Aberdeen. 
Resolutions were adopted protesting against jerry- 
building, and urging on the Town Council “to take 
steps to safeguard the workmen as well as the 
interests of the community by having fully-qualified 
inspectors or architects to supervise all work to 
which its Plans Committee gives sanction.” 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, — The Money Bill 
which the Council will introduce during the current 
Session relates to their annual capital expenditure 
April I, 1899, to March 31, 1900, and the following 
six months. Amongst the various objects for which 
the amounts are to be defined during that time are 
the following—sites for stations, buildings, river-piers, 
new float, &c., for purposes of the Fire Brigade 
Act, 1875 ‘ sites and buildings for Council chamber 
and offices, weights and measures and gas-meter 
stations, coroners’ courts, lunatic asylums, industrial 
dwellings, technical schools, and workshops ; parks, 
purchase of White 
House, Hackney Marsh, and Fairseat House 
Waterlow Park; removal of certain gates, bars, 
or other obstructions in streets ; electric lighting on 
Westminster Bridge and Victoria Embankment : re- 
construction of the Isle of Dogs, Rosemary Branch 
and certain county bridges ; extensions of and pre- 
cipitation and other works at pumping stations and 
out falls, new pumping stations, sewerage works, 
and main and relief sewers ; purchase of tramways 
and equipment of lines for -electrical working ; 
Tower Bridge (southern), Wandsworth Bridge 
(southern) and Lambeth Bridge (eastern) ap- 
proaches; Evelyn-street, Deptford, Roehampton- 
street, Westminster, Long-lane, Southwark, Old- 
street and Goswell-road, Holloway-road, and other 
street improvements; Highgate Archway and 
Vauxhall Bridge; and a new street between 
Tabard-street and High-street, Borough. 

OPEN SPACES.—On the 3oth ult. was opened to 
the public the disused burial-ground, about three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, in Kipling, formerly 
Nelson, street, Bermondsey (Snow’s Fields), that had 
belonged to Guy’s Hospital, which bought the 
ground in 1789. The ground, which in times past 
lay amidst the ditches and watercourses of South- 
wark, and was a favourite haunt of “ resurrection 
men,” has latterly been used as a builder's yard. 
Towards its purchase, for 4,600/., from the hospital 
authorities, the \London County Council contributed 
2,300/. The remainder has been subscribed by the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association (500/.), 
Guinness’s Buildings Trustees (1 501.), Bermondsey 
and St. George-the-Martyr Vestries (1,186/ and 
1641.), and St. Olave District Board of Works (3001.) 
The London County Council made a further grant 
of 89o0/. towards the cost of laying-out and enclosing 
the ground, and providing a gymnasium, the Asso- 
ciation contributing to the same purpose a sum of 
5001., derived, ad hoc, from the Trustees of the 
London Parochial Charities.—It is stated that the 
General Purposes Committee of the Middlesex 
County Council recommend subscriptions of 2,000/. 
towards the proposed laying-out of the Chestnuts 
Estate (eleven acres) at Tottenham, and 10,000/, to- 
wards the purchase of the Manor House property, at 
Ealing.—The Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion will shortly be enabled to lay out the churchyard 
of St. Mary, Plaistow, which has been transferred 
to the Corporation of West Ham ; and in response 
to their representations the City Corporation have 
undertaken to consider the question of maintaining 
many of the city churchyards provided that the Asso- 
ciation will re-instate and adapt them for public resort. 
—The Richmond Town Council have entered into 








them also work has been more plentiful lately. The 


negotiations with Sir Charles Rugge-Price, who 
lately bought for 1oo/. from the Crown the manorial 
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and other rights over he whole of the Pest House 
Common, about 3% acres in extent, which has 
formed a public recreation and playground for 
longer than a century. Sir Charles Rugge-Price 
intends to cut roads across the Common for de- 
veloping his property that lies beyond, and the 
Council are not satisfied, thus far, with the proposals 
he makes in respect of the restricted use, for recrea- 
tive purposes, of the remaining portions of the 
land. 

LorD KELVIN ON REFUSE DESTRUCTION.— 
Lord Kelvin has just prepared a report on some 
interesting investigations made by Professor Archi- 
bald Barr and himself in Edinburgh, Bradford, and 
Oldham, on the subject of the destruction of town 
refuse. In one instance he experimented on damp 
ash-pit refuse, containing a large proportion of 
night-soil and vegetable matter from markets and 
shops. This was consumed without the slightest 
trace of smoke. In addition to this solution of the 
smoke difficulty the residual products proved to be 
of great commercial value. In another case the 
steam produced by the process of destruction was 
utilised for the driving of electric lighting machinery 
and other power purposes. No coal or coke what- 
ever was employed, and in this instance also there 
was an entire absence of smoke. Lord Kelvin’s 
report demonstrates that our public bodies have no 
longer any excuse for referring to “waste pro- 
ducts,” but have within their reach the means of 
turning the most unpromising kinds of refuse.to a 
highly profitable account.—Times. ; 

PROPOSED THAMES TUNNEL.—The Bridges Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have for- 
mulated a scheme for the construction of a tunnel 
beneath the Thames, from Shadwell to Rotherhithe. 
The total length of the tunnel and its approaches, 
between Union-road, Rotherhithe, and Commercial- 
road East, Shadwell, will be 6,825 ft., with thorough- 
fares in the tunnel of 17 ft. in width for the 
carriage-way, and 4 ft. 2 in. for each of two foot- 
paths. The total cost of the project is estimated to 
be 2,198,250l., but of that amount 798,250/. is appor- 
tioned to the acquisition of property, and the cost 
of acquiring sites for the rehousing of the industrial 
classes displaced in carrying out the works. 

ALLOYS OF IRON AND NICKEL.—At the meeting 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on Tuesday, 
March 28, a paper was read on “ Alloys of Iron and 
Nickel,” by Mr. R. A. Hadfield, M.Inst.C.E. The 
paper dealt first with the physical data relating to 
nickel and iron. The effect upon iron of gradually 
increasing amounts of certain added foreign 
elements had already been investigated by the 
author in experiments upon the mechanical and 
physical properties of alloys of iron and manganese, 
silicon, aluminium, and chromium, both in the cast 
and forged conditions. In the present paper 
were given the results of a similar investiga- 
tion of the alloys of iron and nickel. In a 
research of this nature it was important to 
avoid as far as possible the disturbing influ- 
ences of a second foreign element, especially 
carbon, and this had been done as far as possible. 
The addition of nickel, either by conferring greater 
homogeneity or by some particular combination 
with the iron or carbon present, or both, appeared 
to confer properties upon the alloy equivalent to an 
annealing, or, if annealing be employed, to reduce 
the stress produced by forging; it did this even in 
the annealed material without injuring or seriously 
lowering the elastic limit. In this respect, there- 
fore, its presence was of considerable practical 
utility. The well-known Russian metallurgist, 
Chernoff, had stated that steel was composed 
of crystals of metallic iron cemented by 
carbide of iron, the result being that in 
the case of nickel-iron alloys the inter-crystal- 
line spaces (a subject which had_ been fully 
and carefully investigated by Mr. T. Andrews, 
F.R.S.,as regards ordinary steel) were much more 
completely filled, and the cohesion consequently 
rendered more powerful. The points of solidifica- 
tion of the cement and crystals were nearer, thus 
producing or maintaining a more intimate inter- 
weaving of the elements. In_ support of this 
theory might be cited the fact that without doubt 
nickei-iron alloys showed less tendency to segrega- 
tion, which apparently showed that the combina- 
tions formed at high temperature were more 
intimately maintained when the alloy cooled and 
became solidified than was the case with ordinary 
steel. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—At the 
recent monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Sherriton 
Holmes (treasurer), on behalf of Mr. G. B. Harris, 
presented to the Society “sundry plans, papers, and 
designs for the Newcastle Central buildings, which 
came from the office of the late Mr. Richard 
Grainger.” Notes explanatory of the papers were 
read. Mr. Oswald, on behalf of the Northern 
Architectural Association, exhibited plans for courts 
of justice, with accommodation for judges and for 
the Mayor of the city, which Mr. Grainger had pro- 
posed to erect in Grey-street on the site now 
occupied by Messrs. Lambton’s Bank. Mr. Dotchin 
presented a framed copy of the print of speeches 
delivered at the opening of the new markets in 
1835. The Rev. Canon Greenwell, the Chairman, 
observed that Newcastle, through the whole of its 
career, had always possessed a number of great 
and eminent citizens, but to no one had the city 





been more indebted than to Richard Grainger. 
He was emphatically a man before his time,and his 
projects were all directed towards the making of 
a great and noble town. It was a most 
lamentable thing that his scheme for the erection 
of the proposed courts and public buildings 
was not carried out. The present Corporation 
buildings were of the meanest and most con- 
temptible character, but he hoped to live to see them 
swept away and replaced by buildings more worthy 
of Newcastle. The name of the late Mr. Dobson 
had also come before them in connexion with that 
of Mr. Grainger. He was an architect of very great 
attainments and artistic faculties, and a man of 
whom Newcastle had reason to be proud. If he 
had been enabled to carry out in their entirety his 
designs for the Central Station, it would have been 
twice as fine a building as the present one. There, 
again, they had to lament the shortsightedness of a 
public body, for they were entitled to look upon the 
railway company as such, though it pleased the 
company on occasion to consider itself a private 
concern. The donors of the various exhibits were 
accorded the thanks of the meeting. A paper on 
“The Reopening of St. Cuthbert’s Tomb in Durham 
Cathedral Church” was contributed by the Rev. 
E, J. Taylor, F.S.A., who described what took place 
on March 1, when the tomb of the saint was 
reopened, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ABERDEEN MASONS. — The Aberdeen Master 
Masons’ Association having considered the pro- 
posed compromise, namely, to grant an increase of 
Yd. per hour in the wages of the operatives all 
round, resolved to offer trowel men a rise from 8d. 
to 8%d. per hour, but to decline to increase hewers’ 
wages, which are at present at the rate of 8d. per 
hour. 

ABERDEEN PLUMBERS.—It has, after consider- 
able negotiation, been agreed that the standard rate 
of wages for operatives be advanced from 714d. to 
8d. an hour, and that the radius for city work be 
increased from one and a half to two miles from 
Union Bridge. Beyond this area the extra rate of 
6d. per day for suburban work will apply. 

‘THE DARLINGTON BUILDING TRADE.—A meet- 
ing of the Darlington building trade, called by the 
branch of the Amalgamated Society of the Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, was held recently to consider the 
wages question. It was decided to give notice for 
an advance of 4d. per hour, such notice to expire on 
June 30. It was pointed out that two years ago 
application was made for an increase of 1d. per 
hour, but only 3d. was conceded, making the rate 
of wages 8d. per hour. It was thought, therefore, 
that they should now make application for the 
other 4d. It appears from statements made that 
Darlington is the least paid town in the county of 
Durham, Stockton being the nearest at 83d. per 
hour. At Middlesbrough the rate of wages is 9d., 
whilst on Tyneside it is 9}d. 

BUILDING TRADE STRIKE AT LEICESTER.—The 
Leicester building trade is about to be completely 
paralysed by a general strike of bricklayers’ 
labourers. In November the men gave notice of a 
demand for an advance of td. per hour to 7d., to 
commence on Saturday, on the ground that three 
years had elapsed since the previous advance, and 
that most of the Midland towns are paying the 
desired amount. But the employers refuse it, con- 
tending that only a dozen other towns are giving 
more than Leicester. The men refused to resume 
work on Wednesday. 

BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE AT FELIXSTOWE. — About 
six months ago the Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
gave notice to the master builders at Felixstowe of 
their request for one penny per hour rise in wages 
and a revision of working rules, on and after 
April 1. During the last few weeks a meeting 


between the Master Builders’ Association and the 


Operative Bricklayers’ Society has been held in 
Ipswich, but, as no agreement could then be arrived 
at, the matter was left over, and has not yet been 
decided. The men, therefore, came out on strike in 
the whole of the district on Saturday. The Felix- 
stowe builders held a meeting at the Orwell Hotel 
on Saturday to consider the terms to be offered to 
the men now on strike, and who had demanded 
14d. per hour advance. The masters decided to 
otter 4d. per hour. 

STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT AT SCARBOROUGH.—The 
secretary of the Labourers’ Union recently wrote to 
Mr. Moore, a builder at Scarborough, notifying that 
unless a non-union labourer in his employ was dis- 
charged the union men would strike. The letter 
was referred to the Master Builders’ Association, 
who informed the union that if Mr. Moore’s men 
struck all the union labourers in Scarborough 
would be locked out. The men struck work on 
Wednesday. 
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LEGAL, 
BUILDERS AND DRAINAGE. 


Last week, before his Honour Judge Edge anda 
jury, at Clerkenwell County Court, Thomas Wm. 
Kingsland, builder, Beechholme-road, High-road, 
Clapton, sued Maurice Miroy, agent, of Anson-road, 
Tufnell Park, for §2/. 5s, for work done and 
materials provided ; and there was a counter-claim 








EERIE SEEN 
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for 5ol. damages alleged in Tespect of th 
plaintiff's negligent and defective execution f 
drainage work—viz., his omission to provide fo 
the drainage of the cellars and basement nl 
“Ellengowan,” 40, Anson-road, Tufnell Park 
and failure to lay drain pipes to the deptt 
shown on the plan prepared by the plaintif 
approved by the defendant, and lodged with and 
passed by the Islington Vestry. 
Mr. Whateley, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff 
and Mr. Innes was counsel for the defendant, 
It was stated that Mr. Miroy received notice from 
the Islington Vestry, specifying certain nuisances 
upon his premises which required remedying. The 
matter was put in the hands of Mr. Kingsland, who 
carried out a system of drainage. Previously for 
no less than nine years the cellars, it was stated 
had been perfectly dry ; and it was submitted on 
behalf of the defendant, that, after the execution of 
the work, the cellars were flooded after a downfall 
of rain to such an extent that it took two men six 
hours each to bale them out, Further, it was said 
an outlay of 50/. would be required to put the 
cellar right again. 
The jury retired at the close of the evidence, and 
found a verdict on the counter-claim for 521.108, 
the plaintiff's claim being allowed by consent. 
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MEETINGS, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Mr. D, Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E., on ‘‘Sewage Disposal by the various Methods 
up to date, viz.: Tidal, Land, Chemical, and Bacterio- 
logical.” 6 p.m. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to the Dutch 
Church, Austin Friars (turning from Old Broad-street, 
E.C.). 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Wood: 
houselee. 

Monpay, APRIL 10, 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—A paper to be 
read, arranged for by the Art Standing Committee, on 
“The Application of Colour to Interior Ornament in 
Relief.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. E. C. Amos on “ Machine 
Tools.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).— 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall on ‘* Sanitary Building Construction.” 
8 p.m, 

Bristol Society 


of Architects.—Mr. Herbert Singer on 
‘Tron and Bronze Ke 


ork, 


TuEsDAY, APRIL 11. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(t) Paper to be further 
discussed : ‘Alloys of Iron and Nickel,” by Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield. (2, time permitting) Mr. J. M. Dobson on 
‘* Buenos Ayres Harbour Works.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. — Annual 
dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects. — Annual meeting: 
Eelection of officers and council, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


Sanitary Institute.—Miss Alice Ravenhill on “ Prac 
tical Hygiene Teaching in Elementary Schools.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Disinfecting Station, Lot’s-road, 
Chelsea. 3 p.m. 

Society of Arts—Mr. John Gavey on “ Telephones.” 
8 p.m. 


Liverpool Enginecring Society.—Mr. Malcol: Blair on 
“ The Difficulties that Manufacturing Engineers have to 
Undergo in Estimating and Working to Civil Engineers 
Specifications.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mt. J. Fairweather 
on *§ Minor Points in Practice.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on ‘‘ The Atmos 
phere.” I, 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures i, Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. C, Tyndale on ‘‘ House Drainage.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) “ The Hissing 
of the Electric Arc,” by Mrs. Ayrton (conclusion of aay 
sion). (2) ‘Experiments on Alternate Current et 
aid of Oscillographs,” by Messrs. W. Duddell and te 
Marchant (discussion, to be opened by the authors wi 
exhibition of experiments). 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

* * rts. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
Mrs. pene H. Newman on “Some Goldsmiths and their 
Work.” 

FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 

Architectural Association.—Mtr. F. Ww. Pomeroy. J 
‘ Modelling as Applied to Architecture,” with prac 
demonstrations. 7.30 p.m. pen 

Royal Institution.—Professor A. W. Riicker on 
Currents and Electric Traction.” 9 p.m. a 

Institution of Junior Engineers ( Westminster P wo 
Hotel).—Paper to be read and discussed: i 
Pile-driving,” by Mr. H. C. Reid. 8 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY, AFRIL 15. , 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the works 
the new Vauxhall Bridge. 3 p.m. : 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations a —_, - 
Officers).— Inspection at Beddington Sewage —, 
Perth Architectural Association.—Visit ta Free 
Church, Tay-street. 2.30 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS, 
Open to Opposition until May 29. 


133, Usill & Browne, Apparatus for the Graphic 
nee aor of Trigonometry. 6,695, Crompton & 
Ashley, Electrical Measuring Apparatus for Use in Regu- 
lating Currents. 6,788, Kirtley, Pipe Joints. 6,903, 
Tanner & Lowcock, Electrical Plug Connectors. 7,237, 
Richmond, Gas-heated Water Heaters or Boilers. 7,268, 
Geiser, Instrument for Ascertaining the Radius or the 
Centre of a Circle to which the Sides of an Angle are 
Tangential. 7,798, Nunns, 19,972, Hooper, and [x899] 
2,325, Fiirer, lectrical Switches. 7,965, Macdonald, 
Smoke Testing and Fumigating Appliances for Drains, 
&c. 8,764, Jones, Miners’ Safety Lamps. 9,134, Stanley, 
Mining Surveying Instruments, 9,210, Winter, Stove 
Regulator. 9,280, Pease, Structural Arrangements’ for 
Combining Strength with Rigidity for Roofing, Walling, 
and similar Structural Purposes. 9,319, Javal, Production 
of Acetylene Gas. 9,450, Morgan, Air-inlet for the Venti- 
lation of Sewers. 9,888, Barger, Thresholds and Weather 
Strips therefor. _ 10,556, Boydell, Gulleys and Traps for 
Streets and Similar Places. 10,684, Barltrop, Acetylene 
Lamps. 10,814, Hepburn, Vegetable Glues or Sizings. 
10,908, Kien, Window Sashes. 11,172, Lacombe, Tele- 
metrical Telescopes or Telemeters. 11,347, Bohle, Regis- 
tering Apparatus for Use with Cranes, Lifts, &c. 
11,397, Torner, Oil Stoves, &c. . 11,573, Glover & Glover, 
Means for Increasing the Initial Velocity of Bunsen 
Flames for Heating, Soldering, Brazing, and other useful 
purposes. 11,673, Killip, Ladders. 11,750, Willocks, 
Disinfectants and their use. 11,929, Bull, Beam Compasses. 
12,047, Cordeaux, Wheelbarrows and Handcarts. 12,254, 
Sjistrand, Instrument for Reproducing Drawings. 12,552, 
J. Duckett & Son, Ltd., and Duckett, Water-closets. 
14,184, Stamm, Material for Impregnating Incandescent 
Mantles. 16,552-3, Bremer, Electrodes for Arc Lamps, 
and Electrical Arc Lamps. 21,044, Cox, Prepayment 
Electrical Motors and Meters. 24,293, Goodson, Gas 
Governors. 24,849, Moore, Burial Caskets. 26,785, 
Brockie, Automatical Lathes. [1899] 334, Rigby & 
Taylor, Automatical Opening, Closing, Locking, and Un- 
iotkina the Doors of Hoists, Lifts, &c. 1,028, Shaw, 
Tumbler Locks. 1,683, Melzer, Haffner, & Koch, and 
2,971, Bagley, Arc Lamps. 1,745, Ross, Composition for 
Flooring, Roofing, &c. 2,056, Brown, Chimney and 
Ventilating Shaft Tops. 2,449, Caro & Saulmann, Incan- 
descent Mantles. 2,460, Steinhoff, Gas or Oil Heaters or 
Stoves. 2,719, Davis and others, Method of, and Apparatus 
for Applying Paint, Lacquer, and other Coatings. 2,733, 
pe say Oval-cutting Machine. 2,764, Lapp, Deep- 
boring Apparatus. 2,862, McKenna, ae and 
Cutting Rails, &c. 2,997, Hutcheson, Gulley Traps or 
Cesspools. 3,231, Walsh, Means for Opening Windows in 
Case of Fire or Emergency. 3,468, Palazzi, Blow-pipe 
Lamps. 3,630, Legge, Means of Attachment between the 
Knobs and Bolts of Night Latches and other Drawback 
Latches. 3,785, Stewart, Wrenches or Spanners. 3,973, 
Kimber, Machines for Sharpening Rock-drills, Rock- 
drilling Machine Bits, &c. 4,074, Geary, Manufacture of 
Wood-block and Parquet Flooring. 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


27,616.—JoINERS’ CRAMPS AND BENCH Firtincs: H. 
White——The invention relates to means for securing 
window-sashes and similar woodwork to a joiner's bench, a 
wooden block is secured by bolts to the bench, and sliding 
bars, which can be locked in position with screws, carry 
other screws which secure the sash-frame’s lower member, 
whilst the frame’s top bar is held by screws which pass 
through nuts attached to the bench. 

27,632.—AN APPLIANCE FOR WiNnbows: /. W. Merry. 
—To carry off water arising from condensation, troughs, 
made of bent sheet-metal are fastened to the inside of the 
window's bottom rail, the trough’s edge has a V-shaped 
groove in the rail, and the moisture is drained from the 
trough through holes in the sash-bar. 

27,639.—Catcium Carpipe: W. J. H. Lazarus.— 
Calcium carbide, to be used for making acetylene gas, is 
made in the shape of cartridges, for convenience of pack- 
ing and transport ; lumps of raw carbide are first impreg- 
nated with from five to twenty-five per cent. of paraffin, 
stearine wax, and similar substances, then ground into a 
powder, the powder is pressed into metal containers which 
are closed at one end with a damp-proof material which is 
also rendered insoluble with formaldehyde or potassium 
bichromate, _ It is claimed that the impregnating material 
and the calcium hydroxide form a pasty mass which keeps 
the carbide dry when it is taken out of the water, but 
allows water to soak through it, and acetylene -to easily 
escape, when it is immersed. 

27,652.—Gas IGnitTion: ..Bernstein.~ Certain fibres, 
filaments, or other combustible organic materials, combined 
with various inorganic substances (such as calcium, barium, 
Strontium, aluminium, beryllium, erbium, thorium, and’ so 
On), are saturated with a solution of palladium or platinum, 
2 of both, and then incinerated ; the gas is automatically 
lighted by means of the palladium or platinum black, which 
is placed, in its finely-divided state, within a porous 
support. 

27,698.—ScrEw WaLL-SockeTs: C. Udall & F. H. 
rad “ Co.—The inventors’ object is to facilitate the 
- ode of the = where the hoie must be made in the 
be _ for telephone wires, &c.); to that end a 
Pts penned loose plug is inserted within the metal 
ee a et after the latter has been driven into the wall, 
em € casing is then placed against it in position ;: or 

: P points may be formed upon the edge of thé socket. 
re 7,780-—Gas Nozz_e Vatves : M. Seiler.—A valve for 
“aa flow of the gas is provided underneath the 
ind a - az nozzle of a Bunsen or similar burner, after the 

rib whe :. or incandescent lights, The valve has a narrow 
Pete + ee disposed slantwise, causes two gas 
psa S = Ow out at various distances from the top of the 
HHH wi ereby a complete expansion of the gas and 
_ thereof with the air are ensured. 
Clara, Water Waste Preventers: 7. & /. H. 
antae — Starting lever is mounted upon a re- 
which is be ited —_ of bearings upon a bridge piece, 

ms mayer pt aie ye 
regulating the stroke Sav i may substituted—for 


27,767.—GENERATION 0 : 
Schélie Pens - F ACETYLENE Gas: J. H. 


‘ arbide holders are placed within 
attache vespels, each of which is seamed with a bell 
pa oa ereto hy Springs ; a pipe on the bells covers 
bine bene through which the as passes to a common 
the holden i a thence through a condensing coil into 
service cit and so to a pressure regulator and to the 

Pipes; each of the floating vessels has a hole for 


the passage of water to a perforated pipe that conveys the 
water to the bottom of the vessel, thus the carbide is 
operated upon from beneath it, and the upper layers of 
carbide dry the gas; a reduction of gas pressure gives the 
water access to the lowest hole, whilst an excess of 
pressure lifts the bell and carbide holder, and so arrests 
generation of gas ; after the first vessel is exhausted all the 
vessels fall until the next vessel comes into play. 

27,813.—LAVATORY SUPPLY AND OTHER FittTincs: /. 
Shanks.—The basin has an extension to be built into the 
supporting wall, a conical-headed bolt, wedged into a 
recess, secures to the basin a bracket which carries the 
discharge pipe: for discharge, a conical recess, formed at 
the bottom of the basin, is fitted with a heavy valve having 
a rubber flange, the valve-stem passes up through a grating 
fastened by screws that engage with the heads of. the bolts 
which secure the flange of the. discharge pipe ; the water. 
passes from the hot-and-cold mixing chamber either directly 
into the basin, or to an overhead spray, provision being 
made for stopping the one form of supply when the other 
is required, as well as for a single jet or a spray delivery. 

27,817.—Mou.pinG Tires: A. Roberts, E. T. Ball, & 
W. H. Bangham.—Dove-tail slides form under-cut recesses 
in the tile, being forced outwards by stationary wedges, when 
pressure upon the plastic material within the mould forces 
the die plate downwards ; springs force the slides together 
when the die plate rises upon removal of the pressure. 

27,860.—MAN-HOLES FOR SEWERS: Af. £. Stilgoe.—The 
bottoms or inverts of the man-holes, cast in one piece or 
more, extend above the subsoil water level, the ends of 
each invert are bolted to the pocketed flanged ends of the 
sewer pipes, and have channels and pockets, the invert may 
be bedded upon concrete, and the pockets may be filled 
with cement when the joints are made, branch pipes can 
be similarly fitted to the bottom. 

27,884.—FIREPROOF AND WATERPROOF Roors.—AZ. 
Glendinning.—When a flooring has been nailed to the 
rafters, arranged approximately horizontally, a number of 
layers of overlapping sheets of asphalt are applied in turn 
with an adhesive compound of pitch, tar, resin and Trinidad 
asphalt. The surface is then coated with the compound, 
to which gravel, stone chippings, sand, &c., may be added, 
ora layer of cement instead. The roofing may be laid on 
stone, concrete, or other surfaces. 

28,055.—EXTINGUISHING Fire: C. B. Shaw.—For a 
sprinkler nozzle, with valve, distributor, and so on, 
volatile liquid is poured into an expansible chamber, 
which, when sufficiently heated, expands and forces a key 
or plate outwards, and releases a block attached tothe head 
of a strut, whereupon the compound strut collapses, and, 
opening a valve, allows a jet of water to be discharged 
against a toothed spreader. 

28,140.—TIES FOR SCAFFOLDING Potes: W, & A. 
Hunnable.—In one shape, a forked bracket, having two 
pivotted hooks, is secured to an upright pole by means of a 
spiked band and chain, and supports a horizontal pole, the 
bracket knuckles bear against the upright pole to form a 
lever fulcrum, whilst the weight of the staging forces 
spikes into the pole ; in another form, two segmental bands 
are pivotted together and joined to a chain by a screwed 
hook and a hook ; a nut on the screwed hook tightens the 
bands and chain round the pole, and a segmental socket, 
fixed upon the band, supports a horizontal or inclined pole. 

28,179.—FLUSHING VALVES: /. G. Connell.—In order 
to provide a flush and after flush, a hollow sealed valve 
works within an inverted cup, perforated at its sides, which 
slides in the valve-body; the cup and valve-body are 
normally full of water discharged when the ‘stem lifts the 
collar from its seat, continued motion lifts the valve to the 
cup’s top, and the cup to the valve-body’s top, when a flush 
ensues ; when the stem is left free the cup falls down to its 
seat, and then the valve falls, the rate at which water enters 
the valve and cup determining the time of closure. 

28,246.—ELEcCTRICAL Cut-Outs: H. C. Gover & W, 
Miller.—Slots for receiving sliding inverted .T-pieces 
which carry the terminals are formed in the base of the 
instrument. The wires are secured with screws, and the 
fuse-wire is threaded through a tunnel and fastened with 
screws, Slots are cut in the screw thread and communi- 
cate with a groove, which.also is in communication with 
the exterior. 

28,289.—SASH FASTENINGS: C. Russom.—On the arm 
of an ordinary fastener is a spring knob, and on the knob is 
a pin that holds the arm in a locking position by engage- 
ment with a plate on the inner meeting rail. When the 
knob is raised and the arm is turned (to unfasten the 
sashes) the knob is turned relatively to the socket, where- 
upon a lug on the knob passes out of a notch in the socket, 
holding the knob raised until the sashes are fastened 


again. 
++ 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 22.—By Simmons & Sons (at Basingstoke). 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Hants.—Upper Wootton 

Parl; 4130. 8%, f. (430 te ee secetee aadeuaass 410,000 

By Herrer & Sons (at Bramley). 

Bramley, Yorks.—The Green Hill House Estate, 

RS. SEs. BO Te OE TOs oo ks nee cdse scence 5,820 

March 23.—By Baxter, Payne, & LEPPER 
(at Bromley). 
Bromley, Kent.—30, High-st., f., e.r. 60/........ A 800 
By W. Martin & Co. 

Hampton, Middx. — Hanworth-rd., Glenthorne, 





ht, SR VNSi Bol ISK 1Cly Fi BS oe se cvcces ae 220 
Dulwich.—88, Melbourne-grove, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 
GR, TORS cn cwrcedcevenee sty ielsseee Cidestauah 275 


46, Ashbourne-grove, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 282. 310 
2A and 2, Chesterfield-grove, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 


Gls 108s cs watnscccecens Sdedbictal couctes eu o's 450 
By C. C, & T. Moore. 

Stepney.—6o, Heath-st,, Si CINGE ea cterceies r 320 
26, Smith-st., u.t. 144 yrs., g.r. 27. ros., r. 307... 165 
31, Stepney-causeway, f...........- na hekealdea sa 535 

Limehouse,—33, Church-row, f., r. 262. .......+0 400 
80, 82, and 84, Salmon-lane, c., r. 742. 8s. ...... 825 
40, 41, 42, 43, and 44, Dalgleish-st.,c. ........ 1,160 
ackney,—222, Mare-st., f. ....cscccccccececccs 2,720 
i, Dasmigeettic ©, CY. Bile a vinccncinnctan theses 800 


i By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Brixton. — Brandon-rd., f.g.r. 12/,, reversion in 


Se coccedgQuseansddetudans Sitnaake daakad 30 
Harringay.—12, 14, and 16, Umfreville-rd., f., r. z 
GOR 5 cushsda daddies ebieesenaysere besos chu «85975 
P By W. STEVENS. 
Hackney.—35, Rendlesham-rd., f., r. 30/........ ° 485 
Stoke Newington.—68, Newington Green-rd., u.t. 
GPE YoSig. Mak>. Alay MPa Ailacinesne cus 370 





De Beauvoir Town,—31, Church-rd., ut. 19h yrs., 


Ball’s Pond.—21 and 23, Kingsbury-rd., u.t. 53 


Se a eee | reer 700 
Tottenham.—268 and 270, St. Ann’s-rd., u.t. 60 
Win Gi cacicdice cuccadenstiievensace e 320 


By Drivers (Holloway). 
Finsbury Park.—23, 25, 27, and 31, Alexandra-rd., 


Ut. 50. Wrtin GF. Sot. Ge, OF. 178K... 226200000 1,720 
3, 10,17, and 12, Alexandra-rd., u.t. 744 yrs., 
Pe Ol ee OEM tu cidedesascacudcaen «ons 1,750 
37, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 13/, 138., I. 

is iocs sae er and ne Ka keaenictrinindseaua 715 
Stamford Hill.—133, St. Ann’s-rd., f., r. 322....... 505 
Holloway.—A reversionary lease to the front por- 

tion of.44, Seven Sisters’-rd., expectant in 

1905, for a term.of 61 yrs.........:.- 7 Ore 255 

; By Stimson & SONs. 
Catford.—1 to 5, Balmoral-ter., f., r. 1752........ + 2,000 
Brixton.—131, Acre-lane, u.ts-24- yrs., g.r. nil, e.r. 

“GG eicd coccccocsvess wed ceccceccccccccccccccce 415 
Camberwell.—1z to 4, Rust’s-sq., u.t. 59 yrs., gr. 

MOE AB. 6s ieidicn CCT o00e setacauas ESS ERS 1,370 
Walworth.—s2, Olney-st., u.t. 164 yrs., g.r. 42. 108., ‘ 

et ee duagesadacuscnue danhenceesss 185 
Charlton, Kent.—61 and 63, Maryon-rd., u.t. 23} 

Willig EE SAL OE ORE ke ccs cccccehacusaneess 310 
Kennington.—67, St. Agnes-pl., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 

Of At ER a RN Se err re wakeuae 425 


2, Hanover-gdns., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 72. 4S., r. 342. 340 
Dulwich.—2g9t to 303 (odd), 307, 309,.and 315, 
Underhill-rd., f....... qaeeesdacssgacnce<esses 
Landells-rd., a plot of land with buildings there- 
Oli fea Wa Alia sada escuncnbeaasudenasaneads - 550 

By Boyton, Pecram, & BuCKMASTER (at 

Walham Green). . 

Fulham.—aza, 4a, 37, 39) 43) 45) 47s 61 to 71 (odd), 
Burnfoot-av., u.t. 92 yrs., g.t. 544, r. 443¢. 18s. 
CHU ia cenccccnapadusce ss keekacccenenextn 
53, Waldemar-av., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 64, 10S., €.r. 


4345 


Minas cecnd ceecondusnacinesiascastacdewtada 
March 24.—By A. G. OLLEy (at Walham Green). 
Fulham.—50, 75, and 77, Horder-rd., f.......-... 
32, Waterford-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 322... 305 
Wandsworth.—31, Lebanon-gardens, u.t. 784 yrs., 


Fo GE TOK, Fo BOR ooo 0 cn ccseccec vase tacceces 300 
By Henry HEnpriks (at Birmingham). 
Perry Barr, Staffs.—39 to 49 (odd), Aston-lane, 

Ut. 75 yrs., gr. Of 8s. 2d. Fr. 117K. cccacecoee 1,600 
Small Heath, Worcs.—223, Green-Lane, f., r. 242. 340 
Birmingham, Warwick.—6s5 to 73 (odd), Goodrick- 

Sng, UWsEs. OF YUSig Melo FB6. WOM. vececcceqecccee - 785 

ALTER HALL. 
South Norwood.—Lincoln-rd., f.g.r. 72/., reversion 

I 9 YER cc caceue ASepeeanGetind sane eneeeees 1,940 
Willesden.—Cooper-rd., f.g.r.. 532. 115., reversion 

WEGEOOE is co ntnradadaesd aces ineaancn cans 1,490 

Brownlow-rd., f.g.r. 132., reversion in 86 yrs. .. 370 


By Herrinc, Son, & Daw. 
Brixton.—38, St. James’-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 
WO BORs dc cccecoeabivesc Het ceawed adentecs goo 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Hastings.—2, White Rock-gardens, u.t. 79 yrs.» 


Oke 90k We BGO cdecwncecesewetecdedabecce 1,500 
Upton Pk.—1o1 and 103, Neville-rd., f........... 630 
Canning Town.—32 and 34, Seaton-st., u.t. 68 

WES. Bh a aih hc ova dar. cescne ss (ekecsdeecees i 150 

59 and 61, Vincent-st., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 7/....... 1i5 
12, 14, and 16, Outram-st., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 
ile WE ana racvdste hid en cunndn caagaeeues=<s ‘ 135 


By T. B. Wssracorr. 
St. Pancras.—17 and 19, Leigh-st., u.t. 7} yrs., 
Cts Mleccdacceés Lesestewe aVeabewswtcecowes 180 
31, 32, and 33, Sandwich-st., u.t. 7} yrs., g.r. 


252, 4S. 
Camden Town.—19, Chalk Farm-rd., u.t. 31} yrs., 
BoWi BORG FE GS oa ewes taicecccicvcecceseces 94° 
By Stimson & Sons. 
South Lambeth.—Fentiman-rd., f.g.r.’s 32/. 105., 


reversion in 26} yrs. ...........+-- se teseeces 1,345 
Claylands-rd., f.g.r.’s 852. 10s., reversions in 24}, 
oe ae EO fe RE eet ore rere 4,520 
Church-st., f.g.r. 162., reversion in 24} yrs. .... 705 
Meadow-rd., f.g.r. ro/. 1os., reversion in 2 i 
LU a acyeunar bodies steeeedereaceedaedan 5 


LYUBrce doce sccccecccsccrcccssccsccces foeesceee 490 
Brixton.—Horsford-rd., f.g.r, 19/., reversion in 77 


yrs. 
Camberwell.—Denmark Hill, f.g.r.’s 26/., rever- 
We Wile os pan det daccess dances see ew seeseees 745 
Daneville-rd., f.g.r.’s 194. 5s., reversion in 63 


Siler: 0 lanes Sole inde occa eaten eanadad 590 
Cuthill-rd., f.g.r. 22, reversion in 63 yrs.....-- 685 
Stoke Newington.—Allen-rd., f.g.r. 52, reversion 
$90 GE YES . occ cn'c daddsdeacts habe gkabrasass 140 
Paddington.—Grittleton-rd., &c., i.g.r. 1042., u.t. 
GG YES Bile Bho as sc clcsceggecedectcdcccecseee 2,060 
South beth.—Fentiman-rd., i.g.r. 60/., u.t. 39 
Gg yt Ble Coe oss Sose ce cdctcececesv cases e 815 
Richmond-ter., i.g.r. 452, u.t. 29} yrs., g.r. 62. 515 
Richmon¢-ter., i.g.r. 682., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 82. .. 915 
Meadow-rd., &c., i.g.r. 342, u.t. 39 yrs., ZT. 52. 460 
Kennington.—14, Kennington Pk.-rd., c., r. 627. 620 
South Lambeth.—100 and 102, Fentiman-rd., f., 
eC Le aide Lads ch tag sence atages aseeeee 2,240 
Kennington.—13, 13A, and 15, Lower Kennington- 
Helis Gong cc cwchcdcscnnsedesadatesecseeeewas 1,685 
17, Lower Kennington-lane, area 2,934 ft., f., 
Ws GOR cake tecdéatedevaes 1 ucheudecsdcacens posses 1,230 
Hounslow.—Grosvenor-rd., a plot of building 
Wn Eons «sng da Seated besa sos cle derncesucece 320 
Wellington-rd. North, two houses and shops, 
with land and stabling adjoining, u.t. 61} yrs., 
GoTo FAheg Vo 4BEs.'66\n 0.040 b.40 ppicccccocconcosdse 640 
Chiswick.—z28 and 30, Cambridge-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 
GX. Gheg: Fo Oh ave dess seo Pip atditagkocsansaae 
48 and 50, Cambridge-rd., u.t. 674 yrs., g-t. 12/., 
OE EE OE OPI 600 
South Lambeth.—27 and 29, Claylands-rd., u.t. 


24 og BoKe ZL, L2Sey Te 72K, «eee ees sececeee 510 
30 to 48 (even), Claylands-rd., with stabling, &c., 
adjoining, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 67/., r- 3677. ....-+ 
at and 57, Trigon-rd,, u.t. 25% yIS., Z-T- 97. 105.5 am 
Ui Mccdaidescacdanetes seueeeane seeee serene 
Battersea.—303 and 305, York-rd., with timber- 
yard in rear, u.t. 38 yrs., g.t. 54, T- 582. 105... 75° 
March 25.—By }, Carter Jonas & Sons (at 
Wisbech). 
Wisbech, Cambs.—The Leverington Estate, 740 


2,000 


14,000 
March 27,—By Noxgs & NoKEs, 
Tottenham,—1 and 3, High Cross-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., 





FFs Flag CIE GMa cc cnccadipecgccavessoccvecs 325 








Belo TBLvrresscccosrceesvevevsesssssvsvevens 445 
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TRACTS—Continued. | 
COMPETITIONS. CON 3 | 
ee | 
—— Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &, | Tenders | 
Premiums. be Supplied by tobe | 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised, PP da a ; delivered, | 
cmaemsea 
DURA COR 65 os cic nk sa 60 ken v0 WE, POs ones scien @. K. Mills, Paddin | 
*Laying-out. Site of Barracks....... .«.| Salford Corp, ........ | 802. ; 202.; and 107. .... May 9 Station —e Aprils | 
Public Baths ........cssecseccsescees Fulliam Baths Comrs. | 150; 75; and 60 guineas| *Stone Paving ....... seseteceeeeseeee| Tottenham U.D.C..... P. E. Marpky,. 712, High- 
premioms errriry sees | No date rd. Tottenham ........., de | 
wz *Sluice Valve Hydrants .......0+.++.- do, do. do. 
—— — *Brick and Pipe Sewers ........ : do. do do, 
*Road Making ....... cecseceeeeeseese.| Brentford U.D.C. 000. | Nowell Parr,ClifdenHouse 
Roston-road, Brentford..| do, | 
CONTRACTS School and House, Johnstown........| Ruabon (U.D.) Sch.Ba | J. Morison & Son, Archt. 
e King-st. Wrexham...... April 19 
Schools, Lianfyllin, Wales .......... esccceee H. Teather, Archt. 83, 
Wyle-cop, Shrewsbury April 20 | 
Tenders Hospital and Dispensary, Abergavenny eoccccce we. Johnson, Archt. 
; rgavenny........ q 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. se TS m to Bridge, Aireworth ..............++--| Keighley Corp........|W. H. Hopkinson, C.E. * 
PP. delivered. ‘ DiMA os ccc cn ces. do, | 
Additions, St. John’s Church, Golcar occee oe . : oe Atchts sue, 
uddersfield ........... 
Road Metal ........seseseeeeees -| Staffs. O.0, ......4.+.| J, Moncur, Surv. County *Iron Arched Roof .........ee005 Kee Newcastle - on - Tyne do, 
—— gnattion:. .. sass Sa aa 8 ao als Town Hall ..... do 
.| Annan (N.B.) Con- C. Carruthers. Archt.; = —s |} aneoghops. Melksham ..............| Henry White 2.2... 4 ar figs 
peaicepeenpiiinaimenet servative Association | Dumfries .............. do, COSI sovenemrene: Henry White “Gorham wiite ~—< April 22 | 
Houses, Craigievar Estate, Aberdeen seeeeees A. Stronach, Junr. 20, a Hospital, &c. Chinley, Chapel-en-le-| High Peak Hospital| W. R. Brsdep, Archt. 1, 
Belmont-st. Aberdeen .. Be Bah Ree eee .. «+. Committee.......... George-st. Buxton . do, | 
DORM’ cc ccveccccce peep ndee eoccvccces Lutterworth R.D.O. .. +S Teena, Bitte;- a. Three Cottages, Bexhill .............. East Sussex C.C...,... FJ. Wood, C.E. County 
, Lutterworth ...... 4 * RR aS do, | 
Boundary Wall, &c. Northcote-lane ..| Cardiff Corp. ........ SE ad C.E. Town ma Bewers, Croston......scceseccocsecees ee F. E. Dixon, C.E. 49, Lune a | 
ececcccccees 8 es | April 24 | 
Additions to Grammar School, Wigton eocseece J. Graham, Archt, Bank- i Public LADIATY occccccccsccessccece Croydon and Lambeth | E.Haslehurst,74 ‘Lawrence = 
at, Cardisle ..........0.06 oi Joint Libraries Pountuey Hill, E.¢ do, | 
Paving Alexandra road Bedford Corp, ....... + | Boro Surv. Town Hall... Me Additions toGasworks .............. Olaham Corp. ........ A. Andrew, Gas Offices, | 
Five Houses, Linthwait "| @. Batch + oe eee. Queen- ns - Grenvesst .......0...... April 25 | 
*10- hag pias Road Roller ‘| Cty. Boro. West Ham | Lewis Angell, Town Hail, *Enlargement of Workshop at Schoo) Walthamstow Sch.Bd. % Snes = | 
Stratford ......... do, Walthams‘ow .......... do, 
*Olinker Mill and a Mortar Mill ...... Poplar B. of W. ...... > Poplar’ n 117, High- Pm *Alterations Boiler and Engine House,| Metropolitan Asylums — Lag tad vse, Nor- | 
ee . d Erecting Chi Phaft..... | Ba. wrvccrsscccoeess ou-st. Strand, W.O.. April 26 | 
*Roud Making and Paving ...........| Hammersmith Vestry a Rance ge Hall, April 12 *Bnlarging School Premios Raesbe nas Weybourne (0.D.)sch, —— Offices, Holt, ' | 
aaceets ieee AE ape eS eee femeee me 8 | tae eee be ee OBTOIK .cccccee ewee, «| April 97 | 
Malting, Frome............0+ seen ..| E. Baily & Son, Ltd... yg a Archt. Park fa * Erecting Bchoot oii elnaitiae tat Barrow gree eee lh pril27 | 
tee senses . URI a en ag o| OOorp, ......seeeee ++ | Boro. Engineer .......... April 28 | 
Mortuary, Tividale ........s+ss+eeee- Rowley Regis U.D.C. | D. Wright, Conncil Offices, 4 Schools, Sennpuiie tp eaten Ra By Pol Sch, Bd....... W. C. Williaws, Archt. 
Old Hill, Staffs, ..... me 0. 29 Southgate, Halifax.. | April29 | 
Twelve Wouses and Shop, Agnee-road, "a tkoeee | 4 Substructure of Bridge over River W. J. Taylor, CouatySurr | 
SII iindn iu sancesannes sen sacven od itt 10, — eneey TOG ee AVORMEAMOND 665 cence ssssanaccs Hants 0.0. .......... The Castle, Winchester | May 1 | 
Honee ani poe | ~S Wincheaster-street, my Charities Tactteware & Son, Archt. do *Removal and Reconstruction of Bridge| Paddington Vestry .. ‘. —— Vestry Hal’, 
NE no00.00600055000550000000] BEEEEED 0066600000 oo | SABO ccccccccevcces . arrow-rd. W. ......... do, 
Alvablene to Station, Clegg von ee ag owt do *Naval Reserve Buildings, Altcar. nr. —- of Works, we 
eocccrcccveccccscceces . + t+ eee ’  ooee ° wee ee ececeecs t 
A -a pi bebe steven 1 epee (Lancs.) 4. a C.E. Muni- “ ao HWE si te ESOS: aeaered a a, Dirgley, 62, Coleman May 5 
y See cipal COB cecscesscees Bi IN ae meen erty ce ‘ at. E. No date 
Sixteen Houses, Gibbet-lane, Halifax] Halifax Indus. soc. | W. 0. Williams, Archt, 29, Houses and Shop, Hill.town, Bolsover pai Vallance & "Westwick, 
. NO! ocsnssseeeresons Southgate. Halifax... do. ‘ ? Arcbt. White  Hart- 
Roads, Southwold, Suffolk .......... — Development Co. yh al 16, Museum-st. ie chambers, Mansfield ....| do, 
8 x 
Additions to Imperial Hotel,Exmouth| H. W. Hayward .. ... | P. Kerley, Archt.Kxmouth| do, 
Sewerage Works ..........e. eevee Brightlingsea "(Essex) J.J. Taylor. 1 Victoria. “tt do, High Chimney, Brigg Mills, Meltham, a Spinning Co. W. Cart Archt. Melth a 
re ae aes os ee #28? ; pane if . Huddersfield ..............006- . Carter, Archt.Meltham 0, 
*Constructing and Sinking Well ...... Rochford R.D.O....... J. Me —e. 5, Victoria- April 13 Pe nny Shaft, Boiler House, &c.| Newhaven & Seaford H. O. Card, Sarv. 10,North- r 
pale pclae tated Bishopstone ...............+2+++--| Water Co, oo | 86. Lewes 200. 00 ssecee lo, 
House, Skegness, Lincs...........+..+ nia asad J. wesseaed 25, Lumley-rd. a Additions to Stores, Scotswoed ......} Blaydon Co-op. Soc, +. |W. Glover, Archt. 16, | 
PE ccotnsiescecats 0, —- Newcastle-on- | 
House, Lindale-in-Cartmell ..........) seevere . J. ci Cw a 57, Boe WW es eee ee elles ns | ee do, | 
» Kendal ...... g .G socccecccecs | Je zd. W. Hayton, Sucv. 
Granite Setts (8,000 tons) ............ Blackburn Corp. .... | W. ~~ bbs, C.E. Municipal ie Sixteen Houses, Ravennook, Carlisle! J. Graham ae " Oentane hues Pa | 
oneness cecscceces le dditi Busi Premises, Empsall & Ciarkson, Archt. | 
Additions to Workhouse ............ Ipswich Union ......| A. r Vulhamy, Union a . ae nell aan ll rn A: ecccccee 7, Exchange, Bradford..| do, | 
Offices, Tower-st. ........ 0, Additions to Schools, Clowbridge, or T. Bell, Archt. 14, Grim- 
Rebuilding Forester'’s Arms Tan, G. Kyle, Archt. 145, UUMING 0. sc ciccasneeocccsuwesest cooscese shawe-st. Bucnley ...... do, | 
Gateshead ......... «+. R. Newton ........+- Pilgrim-st. Newcastle-on- do Additions ‘to Business Premises, A. = — ms a | 
Pe Ps fo Um * || Bigh-street, Dudley .............. reper) Priory-st. Dudley ..... 0 
*Painting at Schools ........ ariessesee St. George's in the East) G. A. ot eg Vestry Hall, Ten Gotten, sn Station Thompson & Sons, Kirk- 
Guardians ........-. Cable-st. B. ......sre000 ames PIES San'vastcsncavestesecescere ercccece house, Bramptop suncu. | 
*Converting Lifts - oa ° do. a do. Camberland ...... care do, 
mere ‘ounda- Archt. 39, 
cate: bch Gaia | SEMIN ial Eye Tome Ral; | te || Alin to taundeyBatoes | Cpe stamtaunde) sence bra S| 
school, ae. Botcherby, Carlisle -| St. Cuthbert "Without A. W. Johnston, Archt. 81 Eight Houses, Harehills, Leeds ...... wcooevee W. Watson, 21, New 
i, BOB, seccesiesoes Castle-at Carlisle .. do, J ° hs Beeds.....0<+ do, 
Paving Works, Miller-road ..........| Preston Corp. . > | ee ee ome ” , do Block of Cottages, Ilkley ..es..05.... comme pce gg eel 
Ssienesineses 5 tial-buldings, or 0, 
*Alterations and Additions to Factory| B. Morris & Sons, Ltd. | C. Stranger & Sons, “et, Business Premises, Hereford . ...| King & Sons.......... . W. Robinson, Archt. 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C. do, . rawr es 10, King-st. Hereford.... do, 
Forty Houses, Aber, Bargoed ......+. —— Duffryn peared E. M. Ham, Aberaman, *New Roofs, &. at Church pee |) Nabe Sak ‘ Messrs. Chancellor, Accht. 
1 Co. Ltd..... pi Di. svevsesncces April 15 wisatieis ne ee te Chelinsford ....00-.000s do, 
Additions to 8t. George Hotel, Hipkiss & Bassett, Archt. 
Aberystwyth .. ....-seeee Allsopp & Sons ...... Terrace-rd, Aberystwyth do, 
Alterations to Police Statio: urham Standing | W. Crozier, C.E. Shire 
CROSS... ov ccccccccs cocceccccccces Joint Committee.... en ag ~~ Mee . do. 
» Malifasi  —«-—s ceccccee . L. Hore on, 
House and Forge, Westgate ax arent Halifax... do, PU BLIC APP OINTMENTS. 
QMO cosccrcees Hanslet Union ...... ichardso: ‘Archt. | 
Adfitions to Union Offices pbondst Leeds .°....... April 17 
1, Mans- ‘allance, Boro Surv. | 
— peepee Si i Sea Town Hall.............. do, Applica: | 
Piers, Abutments, &, Ashton..,.....| Bristol Gorp. ........ Boe. 4 Cumberland-basin, * Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. bog Rg 
ENS Ae 0. 
% - t ....| Cockermouth U.D.C. | J. corel Council Offices, | 
Drainage Works, &c, Main-stree = cogkermouth do, —" April 10 
bl ccessceccnscnereucds Henley R.D.C......... . Harper, Su *Architectural Draughtsman (2) ......| Scarboro. Corp. .....+ nennase? ; 
Flint Road Meta End, Reading . do. * Assistant Surveyor . seeeeeeeeeoees + -| Margate Corp. .... 1502, per anDUM ....~+++- : —_ 
*Conerete, &c. oat and Filter Bed, G. M. Jarman, Council : *gurveyor's Assistant ........ SLI] Hammersmith Vestry | 1502. per moana mersieences ‘April 13 | 
Laying Pipes, &c, .........seeeeee ee — wees Pg er toagy me ge “a April 18 — lk —— Eee papain oon a os F au line Sick isons. See 
BE, we eeee am Co i OA ’ . 6. re ura: 8" © eer esteem ° 7 | 
Police Station, ne Be ‘Andrew “— . Andrew's-st. Cambridge do, *Bullding Inspector ........ or ccwee ..| Tottenham U.D.C..... 1502, per annum -.....+++. | Aprill7 | 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxii. 

























1, Lincoln-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 62. 10% .....- re £245 
Holloway.—47 and 49, Hampden-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., 
ANE sk ns chaos orkbeeh chao as ores ree 400 
By E. PENNINGTON. 
Teddington.—Twickenham-rd., two plots of land, 
Eat oR Nowa a cin ha eee Bem ecole ted ee mune aid bee Sion 350 
Twickenham-rd., &c., Cranley and Lyddisdale, 
EE Se eee ee ae Sones 2,250 
By Pricketr & E.tts. 
Kew SiidenStatiew- ter., fig.r., 442. eaten 
MD OTR. onscnss end ace ones sebasssnewies sass 1,360 
By W. W. SAUNDERS. 
Brixton.—11, Senbignen rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 82, 
REO cin ios obanesebse5se65ases Ccneourceaees 445 
March 28.—By Brau & & Capps, 
North Kensington.—77 and 81, St. Qwaintin-av.,. 
it. BO PTE, .0. BO, Bo TOE oc sees cosass saa 915 
y Dotman & Pearce, 
Hampstead.—51 and 53, England’s-lame, u.t. 66 
Se Oe AR, Aer re sai 2,410 
By SaunpeErs & Son, 
St. John’s Wood.—1, St. Ann’s-ter., u.t,, 20} yrs., 
Or SES SENOS Ee oe eee ee 385 
By > DEBENHAM, Tew SON, & Co. 
South ne Amogameti 21, and 23, Lexham- 
POCGENS, U2, 99 WUE Wes BEE vas can once occas 3,400 
Chislehurst Hill, Kent.—The Mount, u.t. 87 yrs.,. 
2 SPA eee eye ee eee 6e0 
4and s, Sunsais Hill-villas,.f.....cccvseerecevow 3,650 





Herne Hill.—26, Norwood- wy u.t. 59 yrs., gr. 
162. 16s., f. 50d, Ritchie Waa lan ere ee ie eesaces 0S 
Chiswick.—4, 12, 18, 40, and 42, Devonshire: rd., 

u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. "387. BE Ms BOO sy 0: 50:00:5 sie 
were 3 6 and 7, Toa lg ut. 84 yrs., 


r. 30 nie sie . Ye ee 

By FLEuRET, Sons, & Apams (at Slneune? 
Hall Tavern). 

Poplar.—Cotall-st., ‘‘ The Prince of Wales” p.-h., 

SA ee Oe ae a rs 
March 29. =B) FortTEscuE & Co. 

Wandsworth.—3 and 5, East Hill, f., r. 822....... 
tg and 21, Tonsley Hill, u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 84., r. 


5° 
31, Tonsley Hill, and 29, Tonsley-pl., u.t. 63 yrs., 
Pee Als x coidcuc.a gc baigioie atte td saa eck 
Fulham. 739 Bishop’s-rd., u.t. gt yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., 
fo) | SMART So, Soa rete a ee es Tee eS 
By Harman Bros. 
King’s Cross.—15, Tiber-st., u.t. 43 yrs., Gt 4h 
De Beauvoir Town.—196 and 198, Southgate-rd., 
u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 7 SS a ee ies 
By F. Jotty & Co. 
Kingsland.— 102 to 110 (even), Menace u.te 
63 yrs., g.r. 1052. ... ° 
Dalston.—32, Navarino-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., "g. r. 62. 5S. 


PENDS linvsncsveecsccsccsebaccyececes 


POC ee eee eee eereesee eeee 





Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxii. 





Clapton.—15s5a, Rushmore-rd. and plot of land in 
£500 rear, f.; also 57, Overbury-st., u.t. 79 yrs., f 
PTO. cniv vacsiniusieWasies snbeeisss 6 maebecilns 545 
1,940 By Titiett & Yeoman. 
Wimbledon.—16, 18, and 20, Balfour-rd., f., e.r. . 
1,100 SOL TGOR: <cis3s000 8% Siremabucwsue” Ope 
yC. ‘SPARROW & Son. 
400 | North Finchley. “Bale Fernside, f., r. 36.. * 
9, Alexandra-gr., f., 1. 60/........+es ence reeees ee 
mamas ~ rd., a block of freehold land.. 4 
By R. Tiory & Son. 
1,250 De Beauvoir Town.— 40, nemannet. u.t. 20 yrs., 
egy 
gr. 4d. TOS, T. 4OL, secesececeeecees os pe 
1,260 211, Southgate- -rd., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 52, 1%. 4 
gs Hoxton, 267, New North-rd. ut. 28 yrs., gir. r. 
405 B26 a, Fs AGO I hae .o osc ncn ce saiccieniaceest® ma 
ge ee —1, Canonbury-rd., u.t. 194 yrs., g.T- - 
: PAE S ct Nekoi etomeseren acca eae teeter 
bo ilbeaton,ct —17, Noel-st., a oF ig BOM oss nn cers se 79° 
400 Stoke Newington.— 73, ” Aden- «grove, u.t. 72} yrs. on 
ei SS ERO Sar Cn Obae soc Gucci haat one 
:245| Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for fr ny 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground- -rent ; ; 3 be oan 
580 rs roved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent la: pha * 
or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1, for leaseho io ae 
we dh rental ; $ ut: for unexpired term ; ar or 
"1,155 | annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for = phe 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
550° yd. ‘for "yard, &c. 
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So 
S CURRENT OF MATERIALS. BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—For th tion” J _ i it 
PRICE TIMBER police-station, Church-street, for the Tron Comal on Ph ee Pee vf Highs es a aor 
ee thes. snienernes on ta I Ace _Dick, architect, 55, Northumberland-street, | architect, Rushden :— a ee 
EE cisadonnsansti load ‘10 10 0 1510 0 pac a z a ev tiacaseacdexs 4789 | T. Willmott .......... 4756 
Sequoia, pay ogee Rpetccnaee ss to Oo 2:00 & Son, Berwick* ..”....... 2,694 10 T yg mee 784 MA ag se eseees 745: 
Mite Wehibcsassescinswnae on 6 ee C , Minds Noh a Z, 3 - & C. Berrill ...... 772] Dickens Bros. ........ 70 
ans Be eee cous Tie ibeaes Soa? com ie Jno. Burn, ‘ ‘ a Mitchell .......... 760 | Hacksley Bros.t ...... ~s 
Im, neeegecncnueceneeeeeeues 412 6 515 0 Slating and Plastering.—Rule & 995 19 + Sparrow ...+-+ +++. 759 
Fir, Dantsic, Kc. essere revere ee I 10 0 3 10 oO Sons, Tweedmouth*............ ee 460 13 4 
Oak, o Ke acinus wielaeersee eee sored 3 5 : 3 15 0 Cementing.—Turner& Son, Berwick* 269 p-Gaps SOOTHILL (Yorks).—For the erection of two blocks of 
ane Fev iedtneresee ass 4 oo Plumbing, &¢.—Geo. McAdam cottages, Leeds-road, for Mr. Thomas Newsome, Dews- 
Pine, Canada red ...+.+eeeeeeeeee oo & if ee WERWIOK™ .. 6c ccc y 469 6 9 bury. Mr. H. H Hall, architect, Shaw ‘comm peas 
> A cA. a Ve Asa; cece ees Q a ta a os 
i. hikise pec haelecen es ‘ a ° } 3 . Smittine — Elie & Sons (sub- Dewsbury. Quantities by architect ini . 
SfAtHOME <cis'ers esl se 7 p 
“ooo saga RD Toa cae — Seas s* srttnge 100 2 0 Masonry.—Ellis & Sons, Ossett* .......... 4810 
Bog oa a a tae ea ame a ichardson & Co., a on pape eeu ae 
BEM ca xerser ee vasne oes 315 0 cc ee) eee es st ee 200 umbing.—B. Scott, Lee eer ree 36 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and tst std. t00 9 15 © 10 5 © fe Plastering. -Wm. Parker, Heckmondwike* —_70 
Do., ath ROR OME  ncdewad aes 9 15 0 10 5 0 5,041 I2 0 Slating.— W. H. Thompson, Batley* ...... 65 
Do., Riga.....ccere cosssesccece 5 9 q § oO oe PR ae 
St. Petersburg, 1st yellow ...... 15°55. 0 34-5. 0 BRIDLINGTON E 3 STAINCLIFFE (Yorks).—F Sais eae 
> UAY.—F : ] s).—For altering four buildings. 
Do., and yellow .....++++++e0+ +» 1015 © 12 § © | buildings at back of yn a cee Pi into cottages, Highfield, for the Batley Corporation. Mr. 
oo Se sehOUeee ness ec ess 9415 © 41135 © | Messrs. Neal & Son. Mr. S. Dyer, architect " eilaghen 4-5. Desens eagnee, Seve: ie, aay o 
ag L caversdtooseuarees aaa 2 " $ be 15 . Quay :— , Teeny a hanes Staincliffe.* 
| tetteeeeee eens een Ge = 7 oinery.—T. Illingworth, Batley.* 
gg = ISt ccccccccccccce 115 © 25 5 Oo My —— EE SEL 4275 ia “ie see Plumbing. Walker & Co. _ ee * 
0.y dO., 21d... seco eereeeence IZ I1§ @ 27 °C © - Weldon .......... 50 street, 3ridlington Plisiesiaan— i. Cashes. Heck dwike.* 
‘ a tering. . Parker, Heckmondwike. 
a on egg pede rekoter : 15 . ” : ° J. Spin ~¢se) (aM QED cadccaccance 4240 Painting.—S. — —_r 
Do., do., 3rd and and .......... 766 8 5 © iieedind . ccc 
New Brunswick ........-.--e00 7 ¢ 9 715 0 CARDIFF.—For the erection of a ili f ST > 
it é : a pavilion, Cathay’s STA _ i 
—— _—" pe et is 5 00 16 0 o Park, for the Committee of the National Fisteddfod. Mr. Hy. Sate Ing Fide fut = 
~ g S, Sq.) 11n., prep.,Ist © 9 O © 15 3 |G. Thomas, architect, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. Quan- | Quantities by the architect :— ? ‘ 
Tacs ellie IC CLA : 4 SS "a 2 tities by the architect :— C. Moult, Stapleford 41,700 0 O 
Ri pawecccasvewaees ° eur meeryer Pt ee ’ 
Cedar, Cth, £0... ccewececsieees ° oO 2 o o 4t bite es. gay --++ £1,974 | Jones Bros., Cardiff* £1,860 
at tone Brand condcuea xia . : ‘, ° . t eee ee SNS SE aes By: iy os Brame al a Bigg: =a 
. yp LUDA weeeeeseeeceeens x S- ores orkington, for the ee lv = 
™ Domingo, CMGOAV? wc cccee oars GF 3 iii operative Society, Ltd.. Waktieien Messrs. W. G. 
— _ > Vere rey rece oo % Oo ~¢ ELGIN, N.B.—For the erection of a public school, | 5¢°tt & Co., architects, Victoria-buildings, Workington :— 
a. ¢ . Divdescavesioeaces oo 4 o o 63] Deskford, for Deskford School Board. Mr. Fowlie, archi- Masonry.—G. Mann*..............-- £689 0 oO 
- heap de baennene dare ? o 44 o o 6 | tect, Cullen House, Cullen, N.B. :— Satmerg— J. Steel... ccccssccee 620 0 Oo 
x, Turkey, t0n ....0sccescers Oo Oo 35 a0 ing.— SC aS aE 
—. JG eecocertrrearcre rt 7 © 0 16 0 o Masonry. Fp gad ng ey :iepiaaiencs ea 4 : 
ORE peeeeccocsecereercere 6 0 % O° 6 Cruickshank..... £209 0 Phisahiog — 0h. i Salalah ay 
iM c etueesiecesiadwatesneacs q ng.—D. M. Walker* ........ 122 90 0 
eS eee ete eee -: | Teer ee 
Walnut, . [eee a > eer WG ca inate tdwslein Graxduccaxivusewaxte 290 15 
5 . 41,749 7 6 
METALS. Carpentry. [All of Workin 
tee gton.} 
a ogg Pag voradate ton ; i of oO a 6 ed 1) ee 4247 | Gordon, Deskford, Cul-_ 
De da a oe ld wets : < ° 6 5 : Oe re 236 NOs osc cdaacecccaac £198 a ‘ad 
'. . AICS. ce eee oO Ty ~ TWAT 
Pro Staffordshire, in London.... 6 Fs ° ; = ° Slating. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
oppER—British cake and ingot .. 75 10 0 76 o o | Rumbles 474 14 6] Mi 6 
5 ICL ¢ 6 mtchell .... <<. £68 15 o * Dp s accepted 
sata Ree Sahin os s(aite sees 76 0 0 97610 © | Desson.......... 74 4 6| Macdonald, Port- oe ecantliattiiasaie 
peg MU vccceresasnoceces 496 © @ 6 o | RaYlOr.... 220.4: 73 4 6| soy, N.B.*.... 5414 0| Exterior Painting. The Work at the Following Schools 
Coe cra *a Poiaitiing ponhacecomsapehaedoaeiiadeaabannaiiaaiaaaii 
—— Inari, Callen. NOR. 2. sc cecscgeeceseeess £38 I cap heehee ea 
1 Ce Ree aN C eee CORT ton 14 5 0 oO o6 tdwards & Medway4155 16| B. E. Nightingale £120 o 
oe — Sie tataticcls f 1410 0 ©0000 P.umbing. ogg ne Sols as. 130 o|G. Brittain........ 118 o 
» English, Ss. per sq. ft. PIDANO cc: s:e.s\csiceins i - - Brown ........ 8 E. Triggs® ...+.+++ 
hoy upwards ...... .. oe ” oe. 3 10 6 oO 0 0 maine 479 15 | Beveridge .......... 448 15 ono bi Triggs — 9 
aay erases lila aoc aea eis 406 God6d y 
Zinc—English sheet ...... 3 _ - BASNETT-ROAD :— 
Vieille ues ahah seas a - * : : ° LEV EN, N.B.—For the erection of twenty-four houses, H. Brown...... £193 0 o| Garrett & Son.. £149 0 © 
ee divckin cc acacda, 2712 6 299715 © | Lumphinnans, for the Fife Coal Company, Limited. Mr. C. Gurling .... 166 o o| E. B. Tucker . 13717 6 
aa... ee oa 44 . _ Houston, architect, Dunfermline. Quantities by the Holloway Bros.. 154 0 o| Bulled& Co. .. 120 0 © 
——— brinsttualn siecetecie:oiers Carats Il § GO 123 15) 6 wees Johnson & Co... 150 0 0] E. Triggs® .... 103 0 © 
English Ingots ................ 3% Building.—Wnm. B. Street..............-- ; — 
— PREG ab rawe prune toes a ‘ ; “ Z : Sn Laing .........0-+-.-- ae? HIGH-STREET (except new offices) :— 
HNMR Socios wcnotn, e Rate-w ae Pome eee © Oo o-6 o oe & SEP eee ee 101 Collis Willmott ...... 4145 | Chessum & Sons...... St 
: lastering.—Paul & Sons ...........22-0 350 A. W. Derl g | G. Wales 5 
tes ; Stataag- Peal t Sean 35 aed — “ae Pree 129 pig osdebacenas Oe 
aes Yee wie Koa hee sie ames 13 0 oO oo 0 _ Aarne enews anes 250 Snewin Bros. & Co. .. 124 Silk & Son .......... 97 
’ W. Sheer: «6.0.6.0: sis’) S. Ei.‘ Comieli™ ©. .... 8 
Do. Ceylon..... poe ng ie + x e . ; 
Palm, Lagos a =. eee T i ses * 
’ . 410 0 0000 LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and fittings at : 
ng oe English, pale .......... 2215 0 o o o | the “Crooked Billet” public-house, King Davidian HITHER GREEN :— 
bo owt kere ther eae pee 21 5 0 co o o | Shadwell, E., for Messrs. Erbach Bros. Mr. Fred. A. C. S. Jones .... 4145 10 of W. Hornett oe. a 
— NGfe sen sandsnore sees 1610 0 17 0 o | Ashton, architect, 177, Romford-road, Stratford, E. :— ey RO. 1 6 OPO Rae «+. MES 
a Oto 170 © 19 0 o Altera- » G. Jones .... 295 0 © 
Do. Blake Baby ted eeiaayree ana © § 3 o 7 6 tions, &c. _—‘ Fittings. Total. 
oy le ea ° 5 ° o 6 6 = Mra icraratatd A4,008 «... fogs ..«« 64,090 JAMES-STREET — : ’ 
gages I © 0o°0 all OC CCCCE GC so32 GN <-2. 38 B. E. Nightingale.. £105 o| Bristow & Eatwell.. £77 15 
SS alll at de o 38 Oo Gh ee~e J. & H. Cocks - GOO .:+.. Sop we 5,700 Lathey Bros....... 96 o| T. Cruwys ........ 73 15 
Setciete ernrea ire ceine 32 0 0 ea: & ba agg ha pei ates = era G. Foxley ........ 95 0] W. Chappell*...... 65 0 
.G. son. BS <san COE cece 53660 
A. E. Symes .... Ov caed ; 
y 7 BE see ae gNAPIERSTREET = 
Bike & Seek i... 200 316 o| G. Barker ........ £159 © 
__ TO CORRESPONDENTS. on en ae eee J. F. Holliday ..... 185 o| G. Wales ........ 158 16 
J. F. B, (below our limit), D. Ss ‘'N or building mineral water factory, for Mr. | Marchant & Hirst.. 185 o| A. W. Derby...... 149 0 
. Sterry, at Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. Mr. J. G.| Johnson & Co..... 174 0|S. H. Corfield*.... 147 © 


NOTE.—The res ibili i i 
r ponsibility of signed articles, let! 
tead at public meetings, rests, of course, with the a theses 


We 
ecannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communicati 
s ¢ cations (beyond mere news i i 
= duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. asdaiataey 
Je are . . . r . 
dae compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Any commission to a i i 

to ae contributor to write an article is gi j 
uae Fs pre of the article, when written, by the Grito one 
ight to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 


author of a pr. icle i 
promt oof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


All re eer 

be aiieaet nme arding literary and artistic matters should 
and other exclusively Ae nacke on bee cad be tabkeneed ote 
PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor en ee 








\ Sse 








Commis, TENDERS. 

ications for inserti i i 

bh ion under this 

net oe acldressed to ‘*The Editor,” and must Pre age. 

publish - 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
ae Ly ge unless authenticated by the name and 

pores’ hes sender ; and we cannot publish announce- 

alien os €rs accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
“a nk whys list in which the lowest Tender is under 

reaacaa | mn some exceptional cases and for special 


*D 
enotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





Bi . . 
OSTON (Lincolnshire),—For erecting a house on 


Spilsby-road B 
», DBosto 
owell, architect, Boston Perintiied bse Jt 


3 , uantities by the archi isa 
ate an? 4740 0| W. Greenfield nes "ro 
5 W. Pinder sees 675 Of C, Jessop* Cpacee da 568 10 

panos eae [All of Boston.] 



































Needham, architect, 18, Lower Clapton-road :— 
Ro WR MOE «a elvitnnt es dawswadaewaes 4450 





LONDON.—For alterations to ‘‘ Woolsack” public- 
house, Ida-street, Bromley, E., for Mr. Sam Waller. Mr. 
J. G. Needham, architect, 18, Lower Clapton-road :— 
We Fo AO gaa cacecc<ceciadiecanaccs £630 
T. H. Jackson (after reducing)*...... wdscse  SAe 





aa. — pd nag ag ee of Wesleyan Schools, 
aller-street. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, archit 
Market-hill, Luton :— re 
George Smart ...... 44,800|T. & E. Neville 

W.G. Dunham .... 4,498 Castle-street* .. p> 44,190 
Gy Wee BEGG cc cacces 45350 [All of Luton.] 





MORECAMBE.— For the erection of five h 
Lancaster-road, for Mr. J. Bond. Messrs. Marshall pe 
architects, Back-crescent, Morecambe :— : 


All trades except Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. 
W. Pool ......- rete Ceo TOC Te 41,770 10 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

MeN cc cccececass ctdeictaieaeGeaeeG 





PRUDHOE-ON-TYNE.—For rebuilding the ‘ Dr. 
Syntax” Hotel. Mr. R. B. Dick, architect, 55, North- 
ggg eee Newcastle :— 

-, Maughan £4,206 9 3 Armstrong .. 
Smithson&Son 4,170 0 of S. S riff ean 
J.& W. Lowry 4,c82 17 0! Shields*.... 3,473 0 0 












































RANDALL-PLACE :— 
S. Musgrove....4174 12 0| C. Foreman . 
Somerford & Son 159 0 0| Jones& Groves 138 10 © 
W. Banks...... 151 12 6|E Proctor*.... 120 0 0 








SAFFRON HILL :— 


OO eer 4247 | G. Foxley.........-.- 4190 
Wall & Con .....ccee. 225 | J. Kybett ...........- 170 
Wagstaff & Sons...... 217| E. Flood ...........- 152 
Es Corwye Mee Perce 198 | W. Chappell* ........ 115 





STATION-ROAD :— 


WI ia c3< cat won 4215 | C. & W. Hunnings .. £125 
Grover & Son ........ 162 | Gardner & Hazell .... 103 
McCormick & Sons .. 147 | Stevens Bros.* ...... 98 














SUMNER-ROAD :— 
Freeman & Son .. £342 15 | Akers & Co. ...... £107 7 
Martin, Wells,& Co. 324 10|G. Kemp .....--- 185 o 
MD Eee 275 o| H. Line.........- 17I © 
ooper & Son .... 230 © | Rice & Son* ...... 163 © 
W. V. Goad ...... 218 o 
TOWNSEND-STREET :— ; 
W. V. Goad ....-2-+0- £279 | E. Triggs ...++-s++0+- £187 
H. J. Williams 268 | E. Proctor .......-- 170 
White & Co.......++ .. 249| Johnson & Co.* ...... 163 


Holliday & Greenwood 187 





VICTORIA (Old School) :— 


S POM ceccccce 4167 o| W. Brown ........ £102 o 
G. NEO) oc cccacces 148 o| R.S. Buckeridge.. 93 © 
W. Hornett ...... 139 18| Bristow & Eatwell.. 82 3 
W. Hammond .... 114 0| F.T.Chinchen.... 78 19 
H. C.Clifton...... 110 o| W. R. & A. Hide* 75 10 








T.& R. Lamb 3,79: 3 3] 


[See also next page. 
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* WOOD’S-ROAD :— 





Freem in & Son ....4660 1o | Garrett & Son . - 4224 
Murtin, Wells & Co. 302 10} Akers & Co. 217 1 
ceo: 283 10| G. Kemp...... os BIS 
een 225 o| Rice & Son* ...... 193 





Painting (between May 6 and June 3, 1899) the 








exteriors of the follow.ng schools :— 

AMBERLEY-ROAD :— 
TL AMRMGE 0 von 0oie> 4213 | Bristow & Eatwell £121 15 
Marchant & Hirst 198 oO T. Chinchen.... 114 10 
Ts 4, AGRON» scnoe 163 o| W. Chappell* .... 105 o 

RELLEVILLE-ROAD :— 

sulled & Co....... $161 o] B. B. Tucker...... 4133 6 
‘Williams & Sons ... 149 10] H. Brown ........ 126 10 
Jo nson&Co., Ltd. 144 10] E. Flood* ........ 124 0 
R. S. Ronald...... 138 o 





DPULWICH HAMLET :— 























J.&C Bowyer .. £128 o| Mitchell& Sons.... £97 10 
1S TONES bese. ne fe A ee 04 0 
Jones:& Groves .. 112 o| H. Line*.......... 9I 0 
HOLLAND-STREET :— 
Lathey Bros ..£107 0 o| B. E. Nightingale£74 0 o 
Spencer, Santo, Holliday & Green- 
& Co., Lim... 103 15 0 | a 69 0 Oo 
‘W. Hornett....  9o o o| E. Flood* ...... 66 16 6 
JESSOP-ROAD :— 
Hoop-r & Son..£167 2 6{ Somerford & Sonft13_ 0 oO 
Heinemann & Garrett & Son.. 105 0 o 
Brown ...... 160 1 6 | Rice & Son ..... 95 © 0 
'F. R. Blaxton.. 142 0 o.| Holliday & Green- 
‘Holloway Bros. 129 0 0 WOO8™ vovcevae 915 0 
Akers & Co..... 126 13 0 
MAIDSTONE-STREET :— 
‘Collis Willmott ...... UBS | Te PORE ows ca sees ess 4157 
SMEG Suscacess he Lee See 141 
‘Snewin Bros. & Co. .. 175 | G. Wales ............ 112 
W. Shurmur...:.....+ £08 [AS Ws MOREOY sac. s 107 
MAWBEY-ROAD :— 
W.V. Goad.... £288 o o| Johnson & Co... £222 0 o 
W. Banks...... 237 10 6|G. Kemp ...... 219 0 O 
E. Proctor ..... 230 o o| H. J. Williams* 193 0 o 
ST. PAUL’S-ROAD :— 
T. H. Jackson ....£191 o| J. F. Holliday ....4£148 10 
Johnson & Co. .... 189 o| A. W. Derby* .... 121 0 
er 163 0 





SCAWFELL-STREET :— 





W. Shurmur ........ 
POOR. i 60:54 c+ $43)) GC. BAIKEE. 25-55 2c50s 122 
eee eres £30) 1S; WRIOE ov. 005 5000500 117 
oy Ba. CCORMEIN sc. esse 130 





WATERLOO-STREET :— 
«G. H. Sealey...... 4290 10 


Martin, Wells,& Co. 2c5 o| R.S. Buckeridge .. 99 0 
S, POIBEN 050204 127 6|F. F. Chinchen .... 96 13 
oe OY, UO ange 113 o| W. R. & A. Hide .. 95 15 
Bristow & Eatwell 109 17| F. Chidley*........ 94 0 
WEBB-STREET :— 
‘Hayter & Son...... 4250 o| Bulled & Co. ...... 4205 0 
‘Spencer, Santo, E. Triggs......-... 190 0 
Cos, LAM, 006000 245 10| H. J. Williams .... 185 0 
White & Co. ...... 240 of Johnson & Co.*.... 184 0 
‘W. Hornett ...... 220 0 





oow°o 


£148 | Marchant & ‘Hirst .... £124 


WS REOWI. 010050 499 10 





©.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 


‘TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT 
Nos, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 


HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


THE 


THICKNESS DRY, AND "IT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Ho!born. 


LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


YERBURY-ROAD :— 





ee 4332 0| Stevens Bros, .... £242 © 
Wau CO, 055-50 321 o| C. & W. Hunnings 221 15 
McCormick & Sons 296 o| Gardner & Hazell.. 187 © 
Grover & Son .... 259 0] R. S. Buckeridge* 182 10 


VITTORIA-PLACE.—Painting interior (during the 
Midsummer holidays) :— 





Gardner & Hazell ..£647 o| F. Britton ........ 503 10 
pA OWES. osc. 556 of] Marchant & Hirst.. 495 0 
Be WW. SPEEDY. «0 .ssisie Hes (LC aes <~ ae re 395 0 
Stevens Bros....... ste 0° WoOBURCE” ....c00% 359 0 








Che Surveyors’ Districts Dap 


— OF THE — 


County of {Condon 


(Supplement to the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER), can be 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH, 


If sent to the Publishing Office, at the following PREPAID 
rates, viz. :— 

ON STRAINER (Varnished) a os os os oe 5/- 

ON ROLLERS do. a os = ee oe 3/6 

FOLDED, in Case (Unvarnished) os ar ont ‘je 2/6 





N.B.—A remittance MUST accompany every Map sent in 
for mounting. 





The NEW YEAR'S NUMBER is OUT OF PRINT, but 
REPRINTS OF THE MAP ARE NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, 


which purchasers can have mounted at above- 
mentioned prices. 





Office :—46, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


** THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c, 26s. per annum Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of ‘‘ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, rgs. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. + and quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Buil er,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








THE BAT 
ue BATH STONE FIRMS, Li 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS 
BATH STONE, - 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.Trask & Son 
’ 





_— 


he Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ; 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. ' 





Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic 

Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADvt. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, [Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHUGKAPHEK) 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {orctioncr sr wisn 
ETE tan 
For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADvt 


Ernest Mathews & Ga 


61, St. Mary Azo, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates. 


WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.¢. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 























Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELF ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 














Tele, Address “‘SNEWIN: London.’ 


— 





SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID 
REPORT DATED 1st FEBRUARY, 1899. 


Stone House in Exposed Position on Yorkshire Moors. 


Hic Lanps, BuRLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, LEEDS. 


Dear Sirs, 


I am glad to say that the test of the efficiency of the Szerelmey process, afforded by the severe gales and 
of the last few weeks, has been entirely successful. ‘The weather has been quite as bad as anything we had last winte 
worse ; but instead of the water being driven through the walls, as it was then, everything has kept perfectly tight and dry, 


Ernest Newton, Esq., Archt: 


heavy rains 
r—I think 
and 


we have be.n saved the serious discomfort and damage which we suffered last. winter. 


I am very pleased with the result, and I consider that the very exposed situation of my house—just on the edge ° 
the moors and subject to exceptionally strong westerly gales—has enabled me to put your process to as severe a test as you are 
likely to find in this part of the world, and I think you will be pleased to hear that it has stood the test with such com 


success. 
N. C. SzERELMEY & Co., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New Road, S.E. 





plete 


I am, yours truly, 


(Signed) W. H. MITCHELL. 





i>. Ain 


. 















Tales, 


cht. 


y rains 
think 
ys and 


dge of 


ou art 
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ay PORTLAND CEMENT 


eee 
- TO] ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING, 


FRANCIS” & COMPANY, LIMITED. 



























The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; ar, 1878; Calcutta, 1883; London, 1884 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 1898. Offices and Warehouses: Bridge Foot, Vauxhall, London.—W orks: Cliffe-on-Thames . 


FARROW & JACKSON, umre. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MAKERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS @iaw CELLAR AND BAR 
OF ALL KINDS. sad heh 1 
Registered Cellular, with separate rest for " a REQUISITES. 


each bottle. = 
= an Ii BEER ENGINES AND PEWTERING ereeey 
BURROW’S “SLIDER” BINS & H it ay WORK. 


NOW MANUFACTURED BY 


FARROW & JACKSON, — ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 


Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


wW.50™ R&C 


IANA PLACE, 388, FUSION ROAD, a = = | 


































 CEARY, WALKER & C°? | 


PAROUET MOSAIC“WOODBLOCK faa 


I,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON.E.C. | 


HITCHINS’ PATENT MACHINE-MADE | 
FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. | 


FIXED WITH NAILS WITHOUT BORING. 
10,000 SEASONED SLABS ALWAYS IN STOCK. PRICE 1j4. PER FOOT SUPER. 
THE VENTURA SYNDICATE, LIMITED, WEST BANK, BARKING, E. 


Samu el Wri g ht & Co. aay Aharon N.E. 
FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. rou sa. ze varp surze. 


Ze: 42S 42a. 
<STERNOCARBOL” 


The best preservative and antiseptic for wood. Thoroughly penetrates the fibre of the 
wood, dries very quickly, whereas paint only adheres to the surface, and does not penetrate 
nor preserve the interior. Entirely prevents decay, dry-rot, and destroys vermin and fungi. 
sI-RN BROS., 57, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and at GLASGOW. 
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SPBCIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPER(AL Insurance Company, 
Limited. FIRE. (Ss. 100) 1, Od Becsd-ctecs, 


— 22, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,0007. Paid-up, 300,0002. Total Funds, 
over 1,500,0007.— 


COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





N° WICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Founded 1797. 
Head Office, Norwich—Surrey-street. 
60, Fleet-street, E.C. ; 71-72, King William-st. E.O. ; 
London 195, Piccadilly. W. : 1, Victoria-street, 8.W. ; and 
Offices, 31, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 
Amount Insured ..........eeseeeceee £330.000,000 
Dos ves cocccccccccvccvess + 12,950,000 
a Wanted in Metropolitan Districts, Applications to be 
to either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, Mar. 25th, 1899. 


















































THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


LIMITED. 


<Gate The Boller Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boiler Insurance Company.) 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1859, 


Subscribed Capital - - £375,000. 


Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 
Rates quoted to meet the 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 
Employer’s Liability Act, and Common Law. 
Individual Accident Insurance. 

Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision, 








dg. F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.B., Chief 
Engin 


re. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 








“The Builder’ Student’s Series, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. post free. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORKS AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: a Manual 
for Architectural Students. By FREDERIO 
RICHARD 

The Cha: 


ARROW, F.R.1.B.A. 
on Terra-Cotta by THOS. COOPER, A.R.I.B.A. and 
that on Electric Wiring, by ALEX. RUSSELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 


to Faraday House, and NEVILLE T, PAYNE, A.1.E.E. 


This Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of 
the student, to show him how he should write a specification, so 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may 

to partioular exigencies of any’ building be may 


” Every architect who takes pupils should insist that they obtain 
es." Architect. 
“Will prove of service to the architectural student.”—Building 


Hews, 
“Full of practical hints and advice—has a good index.”—A, A. 
‘otes. 
“ Well fulfils a useful ‘ 


urpose.”—Glasgow Herald, 
**A handy athe war be found extremely useful in the early 
days of student life.”—Liverpool Courier. 





Uniform with the above, 5s. post free, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 


Text-Book for Architects, Surveyors, and Craftsmen 
(with over 420 illustrations), by BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
A.R.LB.A, and H., PHILLIPS F. A.B.LB.A., 
A.M.I1.0.E. 
The Authors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftsman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the various 
etructures, They bave also endeavoured to consider the desires of 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination ef the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 
tute of Certified mters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjects by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &, 








* Can be heartily recommended.”—A. 4. Notes, 


** A concise trea’ 5 

** Admirably adapted for ite intended purpose.”—Carpenter and 
“A very useful volume.”— English Mechanic, 

“Thorovgbly practical and up-to-date.”—Jrish Builder, 

“Of tne utmost value to the student.”—City Press, 








London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


SPONS’ ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 
FOR 1399. 


By W. YOUNG. 
TWENTY -SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


London: E. & F. N. SPON, Ltd., 125, Strand. 








LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICBHs. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, Limrrmp, 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


eae 
a 


T a 





[HE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In each case—VIEW, specially drawn for this series. GROUND 
PLAN, to a lar, 


scale, shaded to indicate the date and style of the 
several parts ; 


ESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, &c. 


1804, 1895. 

1, Westminster .. .. .. Jam.| 8 Fountains .. . o Jam. 
2. Rievaulx .. .. .. ..Juzy.| 9 Tynemouth .. .. .. FEB. 
8. Glastonbury .. .. .. AUG. i Malmesbury .. .. — 
4. Croyland .. .. «+ «+ SEPT. ° 

12, Bolton .. o2 oe «o- May. 
5. Whitby .. .. « «. Oor, ai eek 
2 ee Nov. 14 .. JULY. 
7. Tewkesbury .. .. Dec, | 15 


1896, 1897. 


16. Kirkstall .. .. .. .. Jam. 20. Great Malvern .. 
17. Abbey Dore .. .. APRIL./ 2]. Bherborna .. .. 
18. Belby .. co‘ cc cc coSULE. | SR, Bayham .. .. 
1§, Byland .. .. o. eo» Oor. | 23, Pershore .. 
1898, 1899, 
24. Melrose. .. ..(out of print). | 28. Llanthony .. (out of print). 
25. Waltham... .. .. APRit.| 29, Hexham.. .. .. APRIL 
26. Tintern .. .. .. «JULY. | 30. Valle Crucis... .. o JULY 
27. Lanercost .. Oct. | 31. Cartmel . w « .. OCT. 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 
_— 


THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S 


(15in, by 11}in.), on stout paper, for framing, 6d, ; by post, 8d. 


ORTFOLIOS 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 


rE 


e Jan. 
APRIL 


oe o JULY 
(out of print). 





- ee fe . 





London ; The Publisher of “Taz Burper,” 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 





HE ‘“‘BUILDER” CATHEDRALSERIES 


_—. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series, 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 
7; pad age several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with sketches 
of details, &c. 











*1. Canterbury 9. Norwich 17. Llandaff 24. Truro 
*2. Lichfield 10. Rochester 18. Oxford 25. St. David's 
*3. St. Alban’s | *11. Lincoln 19. Southwell =| *26. York 
*4. Peterboro’ | *12. Gloucester 20. Worcester | *27. Ripon 
*5. Wells 13. St. Paul’s 21. Bangor *28. Chester 
*6. Exeter 14. Hereford and ; 29. Manchester 
*7. Salisbury *15. Chichester 22. St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 
8. Bristol *16. Ely *23. Winchester | *31. Durham 








*Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7,'11, 12, 15, 16, 23, 26, 27, 28, and 31, the numbers of ‘‘ THE 
BuiLper ” containing these being out oF PRINT; but reprints of the 
VIEW, PLAN, AND DESCRIPTION OF CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. 
ALBAN'S, PETERBOROUGH, WELLS, EXETER, SALISBURY, 
GLOUCESTER, CHICHESTER, WINCHESTER, YORK, RIPON, 
CHESTER, and DURHAM, can be had, price Is. each. Postage and 
packing of reprints extra; single sets, 2d. or the fourteen sets to- 
gether, 9d. 
a7 The whole series (excepting Nos. 11 & 16, which are now quite 
out of print, but including reprints as above) 18s. 8d. ; post-free, 20s. 





1. Glasgow 4. Kirkwall {6. Dunblane 8. St. = 
2. Edinburgh | 5. Iona 7. Dunkeld 9. Brechin 
3. Aberdeen 10. Elgin 
Price 4$d. each, or the complete Series 3s. 4d. post-free. 
IRELAND. 
1. St. Patrick | 2. Christchurch | 3. Kilkenny. 


Price 44d. each, or the complete Series, 1s. 1d. pust-free. 





London ; Publisher of ‘‘ THE BuiLpER,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





(HE ARCHITECTURE OF 
OUR LARGE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 





“THE BUILDER” SERIES. 








1898. 
*15. Aberdeen May 14 
16. Glasgow.. July 9 
17. Dun -- Aug. 13 


12. Edinburgh Jan.1 
13. Bradford. .Feb.19 
14 Hull......Apl. 2 








1899. 
*20. Dublin (the last of the series) Jan. 7. 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALF PENNY each. 


1896. 
1, Liverpool ..Sep. 26] 2. Manchester Nov. 7| 3. Leeds......Dec. 19 


1897, 
4.Bristol ....Jan. 30 | 7. Leicester ..June 5] 10. Sheffield .. Oct. 9 
6.Cardiff ....Mar.13/8. Derby ....July17 | 11. Birmingham Nov27 
6. NorthamptonApl24 | 9. Nottingham Aug28 


18.N westle-on-T.Oct8 
19. Belfast.... Nov.19 


* Nos. 12 (Edinburgh), 15 (Aberdeen), and 20 (Dublin) are out af print. 


London : The Publisher of ‘‘ Taz Buriogn, "46, Catherine-street, W.0, 





({UIDE TO RAILWAY CHARGES. 


tors, Manufac 
Price Is. Gd., post free, of 


London. 


A useful Handbook of the above, of great use to Builders, Contrac- 
turers, Merchants, and all those having goods by rail. 


F, CHILDRENS & CO., 4, Duke-street, Charing Cross, 





ENT ON APPROVAL IF DESIRED 


DENCFS. 
—= with folio 28s. 6d. bound in book, 30a, 
‘bi 


vut on an equal basis, with quantities for ascertaining w 








cheapest. J. J. RAGGETT, 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


AGGET?’S SINGLE-FRONTED RESI- 
25 Coloured Plates, half imperial size, plates 


2s. IVST RE-ISSUED AT REDUCED price. 


For framing, 34 in. by 13 in, 


Medieval Oxford, 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW, Drawn by H. w. BREWER, 
Price TWO SHILLINGS, Post Free, 
(Or with descriptive pamphlet and key, 2s. 6d,), 


London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, “Builder,” Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.c 








BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
O ORGAN BUILDERS.—FOR SALE 


as a going concern, a well-known old-established ORGAN 
BUILDING and TUNING BUSINESS, including commodious and 
specially built Premises in London (held on lease at a low rent) Good- 
will, Machinery and Plant, Stock-in-Trade and Book Debts. ’ There 
are several Contracts on hand for Organs, and a valuable Tuning con 
nexion is attached to the business. This is an excellent opportunity 
for an energetic provincial Organ Builder to acqnire a London factory 
Principals or their Solicitors only will be treated with.—Address, 
“*O. B.” care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C, , 


UILDER and DECORATOR’S BUSI. 


NESS FOR SALE in thriving town, ten miles from London, 
Owner must retire. Small rent. Price, including buildings, 2007, 
Splendid cpening for pushing man for good-class trade.—Address, 
Box 188, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UILDER and DECORATOR’S BUSI- 


NESS (West End of London) TO BE SOLD, through ill-health 
of one of the principals. Established about thirty-five years, io 
high-class neighbourhood, main thoroughfare. Turnover from 
1,5007. to 2,200. per annum. Lease of eleven-roomed house, with 
show shop fitted up as ironmonger’s to be sold with the business; 
also extensive stock and plant.—L. A. M. care of Mr. Owen, 197, 
Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W. 


UILDER’S BUSINESS TO BE DIS. 


POSED OF owing to partner retiring. Twenty miles from 
London. Partner might be entertained. Bricklayer preferred, 
About 4002. required.—Box 20], Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


bre] 
UILDER, DECORATOR’S & JOINERY 
WORKS FOR SALE. Owner retiring. Turnover between 
3.0002. and 4,0002. Could be doubled. Good profits. Well-established. 
Every investigation. Capital required, about 600/.—Apply, first 
instance, to DOLLING SMITH, Solicitor, Wool Exchange, Coleman- 
street, B.C. 


Refer also to ‘* Too LATE” column page xxii. 























OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. —The COURSE OF STUDY 
is arranged to fit an Engineer for employme: in Europe, India, and 
the Colonies. About 40 Students will ve admitted in September, 
1899. The Secretary of State will offer them for Competition twelve 
appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public ‘Works Depart- 
ment, and three appointments as Assistant Superintendents in tke 
Telegraphs Department, one in the Accounts Branch P.W.D. and 
one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway,—For particu: 
lars, apply to SECRETARY, at College. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITOTION EXAMI. 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence in all “aivisions and sub-divisions. The — 
months’ course will commence on the 18th April. At the last 4 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. Hie 4 
pupils :—1895 and 1896, Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and +" - “ 
Silver Medal ; 1897, Institution Prize and Special Prize; 8 
tution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold Silver - “ 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of aedie 
At the Examination of last March MORE THAN ag 
successful list were Mr. PARRY'S pupils.—Apply to Mr. RB. ee 
PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.I.C.E. &c. 27, Great George-street. _— - 
(immediately opposite the Surveyors’ Institution). Telephone 68), 
Westminster. 


, = i 
Q ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 
iN TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SAN : wo 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by Ronnty = va 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman . nor 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector to Urban District perme bee 
three Certificates from San. Inst. Ist Class eg Sart 
H:giene, &c. Several hundred successes. | aneger | od ak, oe ts 
just commencing.—Apply early for Syllabus of Subjects, 
MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ‘* The Builder. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM- 


NS ‘for qualification under the 
[ STITUTE, A Qualified Burve or, and holder ot cortilicaie . 
competency in sanitary knowl and building age oy 
prepared to COACH ladies and gentlemen for these sage 
correspondence. Fees entirely conditional on the pep ot tith. 
payable after ing, = a ponsinal guaer es +3 za 
nt. of my students we’ Exam. 
ond’ B DAFFORN, P.A.S.1. 25, High-street, Wimbiedon. 


ED 
GANITARY INSTITUTE ae 
x tion for the Inspectors’ Examina' Z 
of correspondence needing uno Text Books a 5 , 4 
CLARKE, Assoc.San.Inst. Member of the c tS ember of 
d’Hygiéne. ist Honoursman and Medallist in ba reer o Menarke’s 
the Society of Arts, Professional Lecturer on “seen pe in 64. 
methodical and reliable “‘ ool — — on — - bane ot 
ny liances ” ae ye 
” Practical oe Inspection,” 6d. ‘Calculation ot Cubic Space, 
—Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


LLING. 
AND SURVEYING and LEVE agen 
Course of Bight LECTURES (Wednesday eveniite oy 
Fight FiELD LESSONS (Saturday stternoons) co Bervice BxSs— 
Fee 31. 38. Preparation for R.LB.A. and Cil™ Corte c 
MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, re 


I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 


mon’ 2 welve 
ths’ cour in three, six, nine, ort 
personally or by correspondence, in 
: wae ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIB : 


























e above work consists of a complete variety of plans, all worked 
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